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THE HISTORY OF THE FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE. 





Editor, Rural World:—This myste- 
rious and baneful disease, which 1s 
today causing immense loss to Ameri- 
can farmers, but of which the exact 
nature continues to baffle the re- 
searches of science—from whence did 
it come? Its origin, like so many 
other disease of man and beast, ts 
wrapt in mystery. 

The first recorded outbreak in Eng- 
land goes back 75 years to 1839. In 
Europe there is documentary evidenceé 
that it appeared in Germany about 
200 years ago, and who can say for 
how long it has existed in the Easi? 
Probably for centuries. According to 
a proverb, “All good things come from 
the East.” It is equally true that 
nearly all the terrible afflictions 
which, in the form of/contagious dis- 
ease, have swept across Europe, has 
also had their origin in the far East. 
_ Professor Dehning of Celle has 
been hunting“up old documents relat- 
ing to the history of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in Germany, and has 
published in a German agricultural 
paper some interesting facts. He has 
found evidence that the disease was 
brought to Germany from France 
about 200 years ago when French 
armies overran wide districts of the 
land. The professor remarks: “If a 
French army were again to devastate 
Germany, the material damage caused 
by the invasion would be small com- 
pared with the ravages inflicted by 
the cattle disease which first followed 
in the wake of the French soldiers. 
In the 200 years from that date every 
German village, every German farm 
has suffered, time after time, from the 
terrible affliction.” 

In the year 1681, when the French 
troops surprised and took Strasburg, 
there was.an outbreak of “Frencn 
cattle disease,” as it was called in 
South Germany. The Duke of Celle, 
fearing the disease would spread to 
his land, issued an edict describing 
its symptoms, which correspond en- 
tirely with the present-day symptoms, 
and the remedies to be adopted. He 
enjoined all butchers, herdsmen and 
shepherds to watch carefully for the 
appearance of the disease, and to re- 
port to the authorities. Among the 
remedies, supposed to be efficacious, 
were treacle, garlic, tormental, pimp- 
ernel water, Armenian bolus, myrrh; 
and the poor beasts were drenched 
with a compound of soot, gunpowder, 
sulphur, salt and water. The blisters 
were scratched with a steel instru- 
ment to make them bleed and were 
then smeared with honey—poor 
beasts, no wonder many of them suc- 
cumbed to the treatment. 

In the year 1713-14 a very serious 
outbreak occurred, and the farmers in 
the affected district must have had a 
rough time. Edicts and decrees, with 
the object of checking the extension 
of the disease, followed in quick suc- 
cession. Any one not acting in ac- 
cordance with the decrees was threat- 
ened with the severe penalties of the 
law, including hard labor. Directly 
an outbreak of the disease in a vil- 
lage was discovered the place was 
shut off from all outside contact by 
soldiers, and no man or animal was 
allowed out of the village; the dogs 
had to be fastened up. Only doctors, 
clergy and the “wise women” (mid- 
wives) were permitted in urgent 
cases to enter the village. It Was, 
however, ordained that the authori- 
ties responsible for confining the peo- 
ple to the village should supply them, 
when necessary, with food and firing. 

The decrees were very strict about 
the disposal of the bodies of dead 
animals. “They must be buried to a 
depth of at least three yards.” And 
the ‘orders with regard to cleaning 
the stalls, clothing and hands were 
also very precise. 

Any dealer or drover who knowing- 
ly brought infected cattle into a dis- 





trict were subject to the death penal- 
ty by hanging. When possible, says 
an edict issued in 1717, the person 
responsible for having introduced the 
disease into a district, besides being 
liable to punishment, shall compen- 
sate those who have suffered loss 
from the disease. 

And yet all these measures, taken 
200 years ago, did not attain the de- 
sired object. The disease has never 
been exterminated, and will not be 
until some surer means are found. 
At present, prevention is the safest 
means, although it involves slaughter 
and loss. 

The professor ends with a remark 
on swine fever: “And still, besides 
the cattle disease, we have the fearful 
swine pest, which is spreading more 
and more. It represents a most 
serious danger to producers and con- 
sumers in the German Empire, and 
the authorities must direct more 
special attention to it’—very much 
as in this country, the United States 
and in England.—H. Mortimer, Illi- 
nois, 





\ 
IN THE DAYS OF TALLOW CAN- 
DLES AND HOME-SPUN 
CLOTHES, 





Editor, Rural World:—More about 
reminiscences of old times in Missou- 
ri. Our public school terms were 
three and four months. I attended 
school half of the time and stayed 
at home and worked on the farm the 
other half. We had no lamps or coal 
oil, so we had to study our lessons at 
night by tallow-candle light. When 
we had no candles we put lard or 
fried meat grease in a saucer, braid- 
ed a piece of cotton cloth, placed this 
in the saucer with one end projecting 
over the edge and this “up-to-date” 
lamp wick was lighted by a sticx or 
splinter which was burning in the old 
style fire place. 

While I would be studying my les- 
sons, my mother would by spinning 
thread to make our winter clothes, I 
would help her spin when I had a 
chance. 

We had colder weather and more 
snow those times than now. Our house 
was not snow and wind proof. Ofttimes 
I was awakened at night by snow fall- 
ing on my face. I would pull the bed 
covers over my face to protect it 
from snow. When I would awake and 
get out at 4 in the morning, the top 
bed cover would have an inch or two 
of snow on it, and the floor would be 
covered with snow. We would take 
the bed covers off and shake the snow 
out doors and sweep the snow off the 
floor. 

People were more healthful then 
than now. Fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters were out of bed at 4 a. m., 
had breakfast before daylight and the 
fathers and sons would be in the for- 
est chopping down forest trees and 
clearing land before dawn. The 
mothers and daughters would be card- 
ing and spinning cotton and wool to 
make their summer and _ winter 
clothes, and knitting, both wool and 
cotton socks. 

The first time my father and mother 
attended church in Southwest Missou- 
ri, my father was garbed in a suit of 
home-made gray mixed woolen 
clothes and mother was garbed in 
silk. The other men were clothed in 
buckskin pants and home-made cot- 
ton shirts, and the women were 
dressed in home-made cotton skirts. 
My mother and father were as poor 
financially as those other men an 
women, but their kinfoiks gave them 
their clothes before they left Tennes- 
see. 

My mother’s parents died while she 
was an infant. A rich man and wom- 
an, who had no children, but had sevy- 
eral hundred acres of land and sevy- 
eral black slaves, kept my mother un- 
til she was grown and married. 

My parents were the center of at- 
traction when they went to church the 
first time in that old log hut. I pre- 
sume a man would be the center of 
attraction to day if he would attend 
church dressed in a suit of home- 
made woolen goods. 

The boys and girls had no broken 
limbs nor ugly scars caused by foot- 
ball, basket ball or baseball, paid no 
hard-earned money for ball bats, 
gloves, muzzles and suits, but they in- 
vested their money in hogs, calves, 





sheep, horses and land. They always 


had a surplus of corn, wheat, hogs, 
horses, mules, cattle and sheep. 

If my parents got any mail it would 
arrive about once a week. In those 
days, they had no telephones, no elec- 
tric lights, no railroads, no street 
cars, no hog, chicken or cattle dis- 
ease, and no fruit tree disease. They 
had good perfect fruit of all kinds 
each season. How is it now?—E. N. 
Hendrix, Marionville, Mo. 





PLAN AND WORK FOR BUMPER 
CROPS THIS YEAR. 





Editor, Rural World:—Let us all 
hope and work for a big crop this year. 
The world’s food supply is growing 
short. There should be no acres left 
untilled. There will be a keen de- 
mand at good prices for all foodstuffs 














Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Neva¢ 
and California are ably featured in th 
annual review number of the “Rai 
road Red Book,” the official monthly 
publication of the passenger depa 
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ment, Denver & Rio Grande—Weste Ve 
Pacific, which has just made its ap. — 


pearance. The governors of Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California have con. 
tributed articles on the 1914 progress 
and future outlook of their respective 
states. General write-ups of every im. 
portant section along the line of these 
railroads have been carefully com. 
piled by reliable persons in the varis 
ous communities, and an editorial fore. 
cast of business indications for 1915, 
as expressed by the leading daily 
newspapers in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast regions, teems with 
interest and optimism. 
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T no time in the history and development of 
A draft horse breeding in this country has there 

been a greater opportunity or more need for 
new men to enter the business than the present. 
And the same is true of the light horse industry: 
The great wastage of horses in the European war, 
which is rapidly diminishing the horse population 
of the countries concerned and which is drawing 
heavily upon the horse resofirces of America, points 
to scarcity of all breeds and kinds very soon every- 
where. As a result, great activity on the part of 
our experienced breeders already is evident, and 
the chances for profitable ventures on the part of 





ls of fami. 
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a beginners in breeding and of farmers who can pro- 
VLICOE £ duce one or more foals on their farms.a year never 
TED was more pronounced. For this reason, the Rural 
sea. taal World will publish descriptions of the various 
yrever. Sure; breeds in this country. The information will be cf 
to rodents, interest to every horseman and of benefit especially 


fe will sen : . . 
. to the novice. This time the draft breeds are de- 


aupetzed is scribed. The information has been compiled large- 
ents Oo 7 

and I will ly from a recent 

minator re- Mj farmers bulletin 

ned if youRM (No. 619), issued by 


3S 
the Bureau of An- 


imal Industry, 


sland, Il. 2 . - 
Washington, D. C.: 
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Belgian. The Shaggy Shire 


Breed Characteristics of Draft Horses 


Origin and Development, Comparisons and Differences---Interesting Facts for Beginners 
In Heavy Horse Breeding at This Important Period In Progress of the Industry. 


breed has shown a greater increase in popularity 


and a greater improvement during the past decade. 
Percheron, 

The Percheron originated in France and has been 

developed in a smail district in the northwestern 

part of that country known as Perche. This dis- 


trict is about one-fifteenth the size of the state of 
Iowa, and only Percherons born within its bound- 
aries are eligible to registry in the Percheron Stud- 
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roans are occasionally seen. It may be safely stat- 
ed, however, that 90 per cent of our Percherons are 
either black or gray. 

While occasionally difficulty may be experienced 


in deciding whether an animal! is a Percheron or a 
Belgian, the two types are quite distinct. The Bel- 
gian is heavier bodied, more compact, shorter 


legged, and his head is more square in outline; the 
neck is shorter, more heavily muscled, and more 




















The Belgian draft 
horse, as the name 
indicates, originat- 
ed and has been de- 
veloped in Belgium. 
In 1886 the Belgian 
Draft Horse Socie- 
ty was organized. 
At the twenty- 
eighth annual 
show, held in June, 
1913, the entries to- 
taled more than 
1,000, and this is 
probably the larg- 
est show of a sin- 
gle breed of horses 
held in the world. 

The Belgian di- 
vides honors with 
the Shire as being the heaviest 
of any of our breeds. Mature 
stallions in fair condition, 
weighing a ton or more are com- 
paratively common. In height 
mature stallions will probably 
average slightly over 16% 
hands, and mature mares about 
16 hands. In general con- 
formation they are the most 
compact of any breed, the 
bodies being short, wide, and 
deep. The head is of medium 
size, the neck is short and 
heavily crested or arched, the 
chest is broad and deep, the 
back is short and well muscled 
over the loin, the crop is 
somewhat drooping or steep, 
and the quarters are full and 
heavily muscled. The legs are. ae 
short and: free from the long hair or feather charac- 
teristic of the Clydesdale and Shire. In action the 
Belgian is. good, but is less active than the Clydes- 
dale or Percheron. In temperament he is docile 
and easily handled. He is a good feeder, is rated as 
an easy keeper, and stands shipment well. The 
colors common to the Belgian are bay, chestnut, 
and roan, but brown, grays, and blacks are occa- 
sionally seen. 

Some of the criticisms of the Belgian horse are 
that a large number have necks that are too short 
and heavy, too drooping a croup, a roughness about 
the hocks, bone that is not sufficiently flat, too short 
and straight in the pastern, hoof deficient in cir- 
cumference, and a lack of general quality; but 
great improvement has been noted in respect to 
these deficiencies in recent years. The extreme 
Width may.cause the Belgian to roll somewhat at 
the walk, but as a class they are good movers at 
the trot. 

In this country the Belgian sire has been valua- 
ble in improving the draft conformation of our 
horse stock, particularly when mated with many of 
our rangy, loosely coupled mares. The breed hag 
made wonderful progress in this country, consid- 
ering that it has attracted much attention only dur- 
the past 10 or.15 years. In fact, probably no 
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book of France. heavily crested. Moreover, the colors common to 

The Percheron Horse Society of France was or- the Belgian—namely, bay, chestnut, and roan—are 
ganized in 1883. The introduction of Percheron uncommon to the Percheron. 

horses into the United States dates back many Some Percherons are criticized as having Groups 

years. . too sloping or steep, with the tail set too low. Oth- 

The head of the Percheron is clean-cut, of medi- ers are criticized as being too fine—not sufficiently 

um sfze, and more refinement is noticed about the drafty—having a lack of depth and fullness of 

head and neck of the Percheron than of any other body. Other faults which are sometimes seen are 

draft breed. The neck is rather short and well cannon bones which are rather round, lacking in 

crested. The chest is deep and broad, the back is breadth and flatness, lack of bone for the size of 

short, the loins smooth and well muscled. The the body, and pasterns which are too short and 

croup is wide and on-the average is somewhat more straight 
The Princely Percheron French Dram, 

The name 

“French Draft” is 

applied broadly to 

all the breeds of 

draft horses in 

E The Chunky Suffolk France, including 

: the Percheron. In 

addition to the 

Percheron, there 

are a number of 

other draft breeds 

in France, such as 

the Boulonnais, 

Nivernais, and oth- 

ers. Of these, the 















Percheron is by 
far the best known, 
and has obtained a 





foothold in this 
country much 
greater than that 
of any other 
French breed of 
draft horses. Of 
the other breeds, 


the Boulonnais and 
Nivernais are the only ones of 
any particular interest in this 
country. 

The Boulonnais is found in 
northern France in the vicinity 
of Boulogne. This breed is 
probably a trifle larger than 
the Percheron and somewhat 
coarser, but in general type 
resembles the Percheron quite 
closely. The color common to 
the Boulonnais is gray, but oc- 
casionally other colors are 
seen. This breed has been im- 
ported in larger numbers than 
the Nivernais. 

The home of the Nivernais is 








stic Clyde The Durab 


sloping than is considered desirable, but great im- 
provement in this respect has been made in recent 
years. The legs, feet, and bone are on the average 
good. The legs are free from the long hair or 
feather characteristic of the Clydesdale and Shire. 
In ‘action the Percheron igs good at both the trot 
and the walk, and the trot is characterized by a 
snap and boldness not ordinarily displayed by the 
other draft breeds. This breed may be regarded as 
one of the best movers and is surpassed in style 
of action only by the Clydesdale. 

The Percheron is not so large a horse as either 
the Belgian or the Shire, but as a class will prob- 
ably outweigh the Clydesdale slightly. Good, ma- 
ture stallions in fair condition will usually weigh 
from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds, and there are many 
which weigh considerably over 2,000 pounds. In 
height good; mature stallions will measure 16 to 17 
hands, with a general average of about 16% hands, 
but of course there are some under and a few over 
these heights, although the rangy, tall Percheron is 
not in demand in this country. The popular Per- 
cheron is rather short-legged, compact, and blocky 
in form, less so than the Belgian, but more so than 
the Clydesdale or even the Shire, 

The colors common to the Percheron are black 
and gray, although bays, browns, chestnuts, and 


in central France, in the De- 
partment of Nievre. In type it 
is quite similar to the Perche- 
ron. The color is black. 
Clydesdale. 

The Clydesdale originated and has been devel- 
oped in Scotland, and is practically the only draft 
horse found in that country. The breed is of mixed 
origin, and the early history is more or less ob- 
scure. It is probable that the blood of both Flem- 
ish and EngHsh horses entered quite largely into 
the breed during its early history. For a number 
of years, however, the Clydesdale has been bred 
pure. In 1878 the Clydesdale Horse Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland was organized. 

The first Clydesdales brought to North America 
were probably imported into Canada by the Scotch 
who had settled there. In the early seventies 
Clydesdales were imported into this country both 
through Canada and by direct importation. By 1880 
they were being imported in large numbers, and 
these importations continued for several years. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years the number of Clydesdales im- 
ported has averaged slightly less than 100 per 
annum. 

The Clydesdale is not as heavy as either the Bel- 
gian or the Shire, and probably, as a class, will not 
weigh quite as much as the Percheron. The Clydes- 
dale is more rangy and lacks the width and com- 
pactness of the breeds mentioned. The Scotch 
breeders have paid particular attention to legs, 


le Belgian 
Cut Used by Courtesy of The Horseshoers’ Journal, Detroit. 
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pasterns, and feet, but have placed 
less emphasis on weight than has been 
the case in other breeds. Average ma- 
ture Clydesdale stallions in this coun- 
try will probably weigh 1,700 to 1,900 
pounds when in fair condition, with 
an average height of nearly 16% 
hands. Mature mares will probably 
weigh 1,600 to 1,800 pounds and ay- 
erage about 16 hands in height. 


No other draft breed equals the 
Clydesdale in style and action. The 
prompt walk with a good, snappy 
stride, and a sharp trot with hocks 
well flexed and carried close together 
are characteristic of this breed. Good 
clean, flat bone; well-set, fairly long 
and sloping pasterns; and a moderate 
amount of fine feather or long hair at 
the rear of the legs below the knees 
and hocks are important and charac- 
teristic features. The 
common are bay and brown with white 
markings, but blacks, grays, chestnuts, 
and roans are occasionally seen. The 
white markings are characteristic, and 
it is the exception to see a bay or 
brown Clydesdale without a white 
face and considerable white on the 
feet and legs. 

Some of the criticisms of this breed 
have been the lack of size of body, 
lack of width and depth, too much 
feather, and too much white with no 


probably the average height of mature 
Shire stallions in this country is close 
to 17 hands. Mature Shire mares will 
average abut 16% hands in height and 
will, in fair condition, average about 
1,800 pounds in weight. Heavy bone 
and feather are characteristic of this 
breed. In temperament the Shire is 
probably more lymphatic than any of 
our other breeds, and therefore less 
active than is desired by many. The 
common colors are bay and brown, 
with white markings, although blacks, 
grays, chestnuts, and roans are occa- 
sionally seen. 

This breed is criticized for lack of 
quality and refinement in general, a 
sluggish temperament, the abundance 
of feather, and the large amount of 


societies for information, regarding the 
rules of registry and the issuance of 
studbooks, or for lists of breeders. 
Here are the names of the associa- 
tions,, with the names and addresses 
of the secretaries: 

American Association of Importers 
and Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses 
—J. D. Conner, Jr., Wabash, Ind. 

Percheron Society of America— 
Wayne Dinsmore, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Tl. 

National French Draft Horse Asso- 
ciation of America—C. E. Stubbs, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

American Clydesdale Association— 
R. B. Ogilvie, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Shire Horse Association— 
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this Ioss by blowing is prevente 
From the standpoint of labor, dro 
ping in piles increases the  labe 
From the standpoint of saving 
manure, it sometimes saves an q@ 
preciable percentage, while  broa@ 
cast scattering would lose all of it 
The farmer will have to decide the 
questions for himself in his own ¥% 
calities, based upon the points abo 
enumerated.—Alvin Keyser, Colorag 
Experiment Station, 





BUY NOW. 


If the farmers will buy their spri 
needs now, it will start up factories 
during the winter when work is mog 
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white. From the American standpoint 


Charles Burgess, Wenona, III. needed. 


colors most'* 


the abundant feather is objectionable, 
owing to the difficulty of keeping the 
legs clean. 

While many Shires and Clydesdales 
are so similar as to render it difficult 
at times to distinguish the one from 
the other, the two types are quite dis- 
tinct. The Shire is more massive, 
heavier bodied throughout, and the 
feather or long hair on the logs is 
more abundant and coarser than that 
of the Clydesdale. 


Suffolk. 
The native home of the Suffolk breed 














A Substantial Concrete Trough for Wasting 7 the Stock. 


regularity of distribution. The aver- 
age American does not like a horse 
decorated with a white face and legs. 
Nor has the feather been popular with 
Americans, owing to the care neces- 
sary to keep the feet and legs clean. 
This, of course, is not so objection- 
able in countries where most of the 
roads are macadamized. 

It is not always easy to differentiate 
between Clydesdales and Shires, but 
taking the breeds us a whole they are 
quite distinct. The Clydesdale is not 
as heavy bodied as the Shire, has 
more refinement, and the feather is 
somewhat more silky or finer and less 
abundant than in the Shire. 

In this cunrty Clydesdale geldings 
have been quite popular in the cities 
for use by those who want draft 
horses with a good, long, snappy 
stride, and at the same time possessing 
style and action. Our native mares 
of draft character bred to Clydesdale 
stallions have produced many excel- 
lent animals. They often lack the 
weight necessary for the heaviest 
work, but are horses of medium draft 
weight and are active at both the walk 
and the trot. 

Shire. 


The Shire originated and was de- 
veloped in England, and today is bred 
in all sections of that country. The 


‘ real origin of this breed is more or 


less speculative. It is known that this 
type of draft horse existed in England 
in early times. It is probable that the 
early Shire was of very mixed breed- 
ing, but at the present time the Shire 
is bred pure. 

The Shire is a massive horse, with 
a wide, deep, and long body, and is 
equaled in weight only by the Bel- 
gian. Shire stallions in fair condi- 
tion weighng 2,000 pounds or over 
are comparatively common. .They are 
less compact, or more rangy, than the 
Belgian, and in height will average 
taller than any other draft breed. Stal- 
lions standing 17 hands or more in 
height are quite common; in fact, 

‘ 





American Suffolk Association—A. 
Graham Galbraith, De Kalb, IL 
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HOW TO MAKE LIME WASHES. | 
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The following recipes are recom- 
mended by the Department of Agrr 
culture for Queensland, Australia:— 

No. 1.—20 pounds lime (unslaked), 
3 pounds common salt, % pound 
alum. Slake the lime with boiling 
water until the consistency of the 
wash is similar to thin cream. To 
increase its antiseptic properties add 
1% pint of crude carbolic to each 
bucketful of wash. 

No. 2.—To half a bucket of lime 
add two handfuls of common salt and 
two handfuls of tallow, or, better 
still, soft soap, at the rate of 2 pounds 
to 30 gallons of wash. Shake slowly, 
stirring all the time. This quantity 
will make two bucketfuls of wash 
which possesses the properties of be- 
ing very adhesive and unaffected by 
rain. 

No. 3.—Slake lime with water and 
add sufficient skim milk to bring it 
to the thickness of thin cream. To 
each gallon add 1 ounce of salt and 
2 ounces brown sugar dissolved in 
water. 

The germicidal value of Nos. 2 and 
3 can be increased by the addition of 
1%, pound of chloride of lime to every 
30 gallons of wash. Before applying 
the wash to wooden, metal, or stone 
structures precautions should _ be 
adopted to clean the surface of for- 
eign matter, thereby increasing the 
benefits of the solution. Care should 
also be taken to bring all crevices 
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Lightning-Proof, Fire- 
Proof, Rust-Preof—tLasts 
as long as Building Stands 


a. roofing expense will 
when once you have laid 
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EDWARDSE Exclusive 


Tightcote Process 

Makes Edwards Metal Shingle, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Edwards 
Steel s Shingle. ¢ Grip-Lock Roofing, 
Pressed Standing Seam, or Roil 
Roofing, Ceiling, Ciding. etc., ab- 
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is Suffolk county, in eastern England. 
The Suffolk has not been bred for the 
heavy draft work of the city, but 
largely for the farm, and for this pur- 
pose it ranks high among the farmers 
of eastern England, who consider it 
capable of doing a large amount of la- 
bor on a small amount of feed and for 
longer periods than other drafters. 
The breed is used more exclusively for 
farm work than any other of our draft 
breeds. 

In size the Suffolk is smaller than 
other drafters; and while occasional- 
ly a mature stallion in fair condition 
may weigh 2,000 pounds, such a 
weight is not characteristic of the 
breed. Considering their size, the Suf- 
folks have a deep and wide body, and 
the ribs have a pronounced spring, 
giving the body a round and full ap- 
pearance. The croup is straight, the 
sloping croup being seldom seen in 
this breed. The quarters are round 


WINTER SPREADING OF MANURE. 


tered later saves a part of this loss. 
Where snow 
where winds are not a menace, or 
where conditions permit disking the 
scattered manure 
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The question frequently arises, Freight Prepaid 


should manure be spread thinly over | howest Fectory Prices. Greatest roofing un "| 
the land in winter when it is hauled, you ait in Sealers” profits. W cannot quote =" 
or should it be dumped in piles to be 
scattered in the spring? 
to the question is largely one of lo- 
cation. 
territory, the winters are dry, with 
dry, very windy springs. 
conditions normally prevail, 
ing manure 
during the winter means that the ma- 
nure will dry out and frequently be 
blown away by the first heavy spring 
wind storm. 
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and well muscled. The legs are short 





and are particularly free from hair 
or feather, and the bone has the ap- 
pearance of being small compared 
with the size of the body. The color 
is always chestnut, varying from light 
to dark. The Suffolk is active, has a 
good disposition, and is rated as an 
easy keeper. 

The distinguishing characteristics 
of this breed may be said to be the in- 
variable chestnut color, with little if 
any white; their smooth rotund form; 
and the clean-boned leg, devoid ef the 
feather characteristic of the other two 
British draft breeds. 

The breed is criticized for the lack 
of size to supply the heavy-draft type 
demanded for the heavy hauling in the 
cities and for being too light in bone 
for the size of the body. Suffolks were 
first imported into this country in the 
early eighties and have been imported 
since then in small numbers, but have 
never gained a very strong foothold 


here. 
Breeders’ Societies. 
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Readers are referred to the various 


DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WITH A SET 


shoe knife; peg awl; sewing awl; stabbing awl; 
one package of heel ‘nails; one package of clinch 
nails; and full directions. A most complete and 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 


Our Offer: 


$1.25 for one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
to Farm 


and 
Home, and one complete Oabbier’s Outfit to be 
sent postage prepaid.” 
Address subscriptions and remittances toe 


“ALWAYS READY” 


paid, in 
money ; 
amount 
$133, pr 








COBELER'S TOOLS. success 


This handy shoe repair outfit was made espe- 
clally for home use. With the aid of these tools 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
ata great saving of time and expense. The out- 
fit comes securely packed in a box and consists 
of the following: Iron stand for lasts; one each 


% inch, 6% imch lasts; shoe hammer; 


This Cobbler’s Outfit may be had 
mailing charges prepaid by sending one 


dollar to pay for a one year’s new or renewal 
subscription to Colman’s Rural World and a one 
year’s subscription to Farm and Home, the great 
semi-monthly farm paper, and 25. cents to help 
y packing and mailing charges—$1.25 in all. 
ither new or renewal subscriptions will be ac- 


Just write a letter and say, “I enclose 


World, and one year 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEED OF A YEARLY BUSI- 
NESS INVENTORY. 


The young farmer who is endeavor- 
ing to biuld up a more efficient and 
profitable business seldom retains 
much cash. When money is received 
he buys a new implement, another 
animal, improves a building, or makes 
payments on bills for things bought 
on credit. During the course of the 
year he may receive and pay out large 
sums of money, leaving almost no 
cash at the end of the year. The an- 
nual returns may seem to have been 
only a fair living for himself and 
family, whereas the farm business 
may have turned a good profit, which 
was invested from month to month. 
Hence it is important for the farmer’s 
guidance and encouragement that he 
make an annual inventory of his farm 
investments. This inventory should 
be a@ detailed list, with values, of 
everything used in the farm business, 
including land, buildings, livestock, 
machinery and tools, produce for feed 
or sale, supplies, bills receivable, and 
cash; also a list of all accounts and 
bills owing. The difference between 
the total assets and debts shows the 
net farm worth. 

A study of two successive inven- 
tories of a farm in New York state 
illustrates how one young farmer on 
100 acres prospered regardless of the 
fact that he had almost no cash at 
the end of the year. The total assets 
at the beginning of the year amount- 
ed to $13,090 and*to $13,400 at the 
end of the same year, an increase of 
$310. The increased investment in 
live stock, machinery and tools, and 
more produce held for sale amounted 
to $1,073, but this was partially off- 
set by the cash decrease of $763. The 
farm indebtedness was also reduced 
by $253, thus making a total increase 
in net worth to the farm business of 
$563. The inventory values covered 
all depreciations and increases in 
Values, so that this $563 was net in- 
crease in the value of the farm in- 
vestment. It means that this sum 
Was saved from the year’s business 
after all farm expenses had _ been 
paid, including interest on borrowed 
Money and all living expenses. The 
amount of cash at the end of the year, 
$133, proved to be no indication of the 
Success of the year’s business. 

This shows the value of making an 
annual inventory. It should be put 
into practice on thousands of farms 
Where now nothing definite is known 
about the actual profit or loss of the 
year. 





ARE YOUR COWS EFFICIENT? 


Putting the efficiency test to cows 
With the milk scales and the Babcock 
tester is one of the essentials of con- 
ducting a successful dairy. When 
feed is high in price a farmer cannot 
afford to have boarders in his dairy 
barn who eat up more in feed than 
their milk yield is worth. The Bab- 
fock test will show these delinquent 

‘ their true light, and the milk 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, whe 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at ali times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 


— excellent results. 








NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
First U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Colman’s Rural World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
wroduction also will be wel- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Entered in the postoffice 
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at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. J 








the clincher on the 
argument. Testing cows’ will give 
some farmers a big surprise. Some- 
times the cow that looks like the poor- 
est creature in the lot is the best but- 
terfat producer. 

Cow testing associatior among dai- 
rymen afford the most economical use 
of the Babcock test and the scales. 
Your college of Agriculture will as- 
sist you to form such an association. 


seales will put 





SEE THAT SKIMMED MILK IS 


PASTEURIZED. 


The fact that the foot-and-mouth 
disease may be communicated to cat- 
tle, sheep, other ruminants, and 
swine, through the milk of infected 
cows, makes it especially important 
at this time ffor cattle raisers to 
make certain that the skimmed milk 
they obtain from creameries has been 
pasteurized. Even if there is no 
foot-and-mouth disease in the farmer's 
neighborhood, it nevertheless is a 
great safeguard for him to see that the 
creamery skimmed milk which he 
feeds to his animals has been pas- 
teurized, as tuberculosis can be com- 
municated throw raw skimmed milk. 
So serious is the communication of 
tuberculosis through milk to swine 
that the meat packers discriminate 


against the hogs in certain dairy dis- 
tricts. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has long advocated this 
course, and the specialists hope that 
the danger of foot-and-mouth disease 
may lead those who have not been 
careful in this matter in the past to 
adopt this practice and continue it 
after the present epidemic has been 
stamped out. 

Where a creamery does not pas- 
teurize the milk, or where the farm- 
er obtains skimmed milk from other 
farms for feeding to his hogs, he can 
make certain that he does not carry 
the foot-and-mouth germs or spread 
tuberculosis by bringing the skimmed 
milk to the boiling point before bring- 
ing it to the farm. Boiling does not 
interfere with its feeding value, al- 
though reat pasteurization at 145 de- 
grees for 30 minutes is the better 
practice. 





Too often farmers have been con- 
tent to look upon their farms mere- 
ly from the standpoint of what could 
be made from them, giving but little 
thought to the aesthetic or the beauti- 
ful. The planting of trees and shrub- 
bery and the making of flower beds 
and a nice lawn will add value to the 
farm as well as make the home more 
beautiful and more satisfying. 
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In Colman’s 
(Issue of Feb, 7, 1895.) 


We have fairly good sleighing 
in St. Louis and have had for 
more than a week. The ther- 
mometer has been down ,to six 
degrees below zero in the city, 
but outside it has been much 
colder. 


One of the strongest elements 
of success in farming is faith fn 
the soil. As a class, farmers 
seem to feel that money laid 
away in the soil is dead property. 
They do not consider that land 
reclaimed pays in a single year 
a better interest than any sav- 
ings bank. 


The war of the rebellion gave 
a new impetus to sheep raising 
in Illinois and everywhere else. 
Wool went up to a dollar a pound 
in 1862, when all the old en- 
thusiasm in Merino sheep was 
revived. 
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40 Years Ago e@ 20 Years Ago 





Rural World. 
(Issue of Feb. 6, 1875.) 


In 1870 the number of farms 
in the United States was 2,650,- 
000. 

R. C. Wilson shipped to St. 
Louis eight head of steers that 
weighed nearly 2,200 pounds 
each. 

It is estimated that 3,000 head 
of horses and 1,000 oxen are like- 
ly to starve this winter in the 
grasshopper region of Nebraska. 


Mambrino Chief, a well bred 
trotting stallion, left no colts of 
any value for racing purposes 
while standing in Ulster and 
Duchess counties, N. Y.; when 
removed to Kentucky he founded 
a family of trotters. 


The largest vineyard in the 
southern states is near Fayette- 
ville, N. C. It contains 100 acres, 
on which there are 7,000 vines. 
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STOCK AND CITIZENS IN 


ILLINIOS. 


GAME, 


The epidemic of foot-and-mouth 
disease and its effect on the packing 
industry and the stock yards of Chi- 
cago have been commented on widely 
in the daily press from various points 
of view. One of the most illuminat- 
ing comments appears in a recent is- 
sue of the Chicago Journal under the 
heading “Live Stock Versus Quail.” 
Taking the best. available estimates 
of the amount of live stock contained 
in the state and figuring on an aver- 
age value of horses at $140 a head, 
milk cows at $65, other cows at $50, 
swine at $15, sheep at $6 and mules 
at $150 (minimum valuations, as most 
will admit), the Journal says the to- 
tal value of live stock in Illinois 
would be $435,276,000, for the protec- 
tion of which the state legislature ap- 
propriated for the current year a to- 
tal of $37,340. By way of comparison, 
the Journal quotes the appropriation 
for the protection of fish and game 
for the same time, which amounts to 
$151,600. The Journal properly 
characterizes such a situation as 
“intolerable.” It says, “To spend 
four times as much money protecting 
quail, ducks and prairie chickens as 
we spend in caring for one of the 
basic industries of the state is sheer 
communal lunacy.” This is true. 

The farmers and business men of 
Illinois should see to it that every 
cent that is necessary to protect the 
live stock of the state is provided, no 
matter what economies may be neces- 
sary in other directions. But, asks 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, if such appropriations 
are justified for the protection of the 
lives and health of animals, how much 
should be appropriated to protect 
the lives and health of the men, wom- 
en and children of the state? Cer- 
tainly more than for fish, game and 
live stock. Yet the appropriation for 
the protection of the 5,638,591 men, 
women and children in the state was 
for 1914 only $120,000, $30,000 less 
than was appropriated for the pro- 
tection of fish and game. Are the 
lives of its citizens of less value to 
Illinois than the preservation of its 
quail and bass? 





FARM PLANNING. 


If each farm in any community is 
clean, tidy, and well kept, presenting 
a thrifty, home-like appearance, the 
whole neighborhood will be attractive 
to visitors and satisfying to residents. 
Local and county fair boards and local 
and pomona granges might create a 
very valuable farm improvement habit 
by offering a liberal prize for the best 
planned farm in a neighborhood or ina 
county. 





When selecting oats for seed see 
that the oats are free from wild oats, 
barley and other foreign grains, as 
these materially affect the value of 
the oats when being marketad, 
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Landscape 


The Arrangement of 





Gardening 
Trees and Shrubs On 


the Lawn-=-Third Article of the Series. 


By The 
HE . arrangement of trees and 
T shrubs should correspond with 
the nature of the buildings on the 
lot and these should be architectural- 
ly in harmony with the locality. If 
the buildings are large and architec- 
turally ornate, such as public build- 
ings on public squares, the artificial 
or formal style of planting may prevail 
in good taste. On the home grounds, 
however, a more natural order of ar- 
rangement should be adopted. The 
grounds should be modelled after na- 
ture. Freedom from formality should 
be the main idea; yet, not a copy of 
nature’s wildest moods. A lawn dot- 
ted with trees, shrubs and other plants 
in a haphazard, inartistic manner is 
not desirable, neither is a set design 
drawn according to Euclid the proper 
thing, nor should forest conditions be 
adopted—we should plan a landscape 
picture resembling natural conditions, 
sensibly arranged. 

No hard and fast rules can be given 
for the planting of trees and shrubs. 
The treatment of the place depends 
upon its condition and location. As 
mentioned in the second article of this 
series, the lawn should be open. Frame 
the boundaries with trees and shrubs. 
When planting avoid straight lines as 
much as possble. Zig-zag borders are 
more natural and more effective. 


Plant in Groups. 


Plant trees and shrubs mostly in 
groups, seldom alone. The grounds 
should not be treated merely as a 
place for treasuring beautiful trees, 
for in the attempt to preserve indi- 
vidual specimens, the grounds are de- 
formed and the effect destroyed. If 
the grounds are large enough, employ 
a number of one kind of shrub in a 
clump and use a few smaller shrubs, 
allied in general appearance, placed 
irregularly on the outside, to give a 
dash of desirable variety to the mass. 
For the sake of naturalness and in- 
formality one or more of these smaller 
shrubs may be planted a few feet 
away, on the turf. 

When grouping into clumps, the tall- 
est growing specimens’ should be 
placed in the center or at the back 
of the border. The proper relation of 
the different plantations on a lawn 
should be, first, grass; second, her- 
baceous plants and shrubs of small 
size; next, large shrubs, with trees in 
the background at intervals. Trees of 
darkest foliage should be _ farthest 
from the viewpoint. 

Effective color combinations and 
contrasts may be produced by skilful 
planting. Trees and shrubs of highly 
colored foliage and bark should be 
used sparingly, however, except when 
planted for winter effect. It is diffi- 
cult to say just why we think that cer- 
tain shrubs look well together. It is 
more a matter of practice than of rule 
Although shrubs usually appear to 
better advantage when planted in 
groups, occasionally single specimens 
with individual characteristics may 
stand out alone. 

The junction of roads and walks 
should be planted with shrubbery. 
When the roads curve, make the curve 
appear necessary by judicious plant- 
ing. A curve without an apparent 
cause for it is meaningless, and af- 
fected. On large places, shade trees 
set out along the walk and drives are 
sometimes necessary. Park planting 
demands them. 


Beautify Waste Places. 


In all the work of landscape garden- 
ing, start with a determination to do a 
good job. Half-heartedness in home- 
making creates waste places, and 
waste places are eyesores. Beau- 
tify them. Cover undesirable ob- 
jects with vines or plants of 
some ___ kind. Hide objectionable 
scenes, ugly buildings, and so forth, 
with vines and shrubbery. Swampy 
grounds may be planted with flags, 
Japan iris, coreopsis and other 
swamp-loving plants. 

In the selection of the exact kind of 
material to be used in planting, it is 
advisable to choose a comparatively 





Editor. 

small number of kinds of trees and 
shrubs. Too much variety on a small 
place is undesirable to say the least. 
Furthermore, when we come to seek 
shrubs and trees for building the 
groups on the lawn, it will be found 
that comparatively few of them fulfill 
the effective requirements of the place. 

When planning the grounds we must 
not forget to consider the sky line or 
top line of bordering plantations of 
trees and shrubs. Straight top lines 
are monotonous. They offend the 
sense of beauty. They can be relieved 
by planting in their midst or near 
them at intervals trees of large and 
distinct character. Have no regulari- 
ty in these intervals except an intelli- 
gently fixed relation between them. 

Comfort and Protection. 

Trees and shrubs_ should be ar- 
ranged also to give comfort and pro- 
tection. The house needs shade in 
summer and protection from winter 
winds. Place some of the largest 
trees, such as elms and maples, for 
shade near the house on the south and 
west, but do not shut out the view, 
nor the light from the windows. Take 
into consideration what the results 
will be when the trees are full grown. 
Plant far enough away so that the 
branches will not overhang. For win- 
ter protection, plant in the quarters to 
which the house is most exposed, some 
of the large evergreens, such as pines 
and spruce. Relieve their somber- 
ness by planting with them a few of 
the light-colored deciduous trees. 

The next article of this series will 
deal with the actual work of planting 
trees and a descriptive list of the most 
common ones will be given. 





THE ORIGIN AND VALUE OF AD- 
VENTITIOUS BUDS. 





If you go into the woods and dig a 
maple, an elm or almost any kind of 
a tree that may be but a rooted pole 
16 feet high, and cut off the top of 
the tree, leaving simply a bare pole 
above the roots six or eight feet high, 
without a branch, and transplant this 


tree at the ploper season, a large 
number of shoots’ will start out 
through the bark of this tree, and 


these new shoots will form a new top, 
notwithstanding the fact that if you 
had examined the trunk of this tree 


carefully you would have seen no 
signs of any buds there. 
These branches appearing where 


seemingly there were no buds, were 
produced by buds present in the 
bodies of trees under the bark, which 
do not begin active growth and do not 
force themselves through the bark 
unless there is occasion for their 
growth, as there would be in case the 
top of the tree were burned off, or 
cut off as I have indicated. 

These unseen buds lying inside the 
bark of most trees render it possible 
for the fruit grower or gardener to 
shape trees in any manner desired. 
If he wants a low-branching tree he 
can dehorn it at a low point. If he 
diseres a moderately high head he 
can leave the branches longer when 
amputated. If he desires a very high 
topped tree he can omit cutting them 
back altogether. 

These adventitious buds are of such 
great interest, and great value to 
every tree grower I urge readers to 
experiment with them by cutting back 
severely the branches of certain trees, 
or by removing the branches alto- 
gether during the season when there 
is no foliage present, that is during 
the dormant season. 

I have on the grounds surrounding 
my home an elm tree twenty years 
old which was attacked by the borer 
and seemed to be about to perish. In 
March I dehorned this tree, that is I 
cut off all the branches, leaving sim- 
ply stubs of branches three or four 
feet long, each branch being larger 
than my arm, almost as large as my 
leg. The cutting back of this tree 
was so severe there was scarcely a 
twig left, and yet that season the ad- 
yentitious buds started out freely 


through the stubs of branches, and 
today this elm tree is one of the most 
beautiful on my grounds, being low- 
headed and densely headed. You will 
see therefore that if you have a tree 
upon your place that is ungainly in 
shape and appearance, through some 
accident or otherwise, you can make 
it shapely and beautiful by dehorning 
it as I have indicated. 

These adventitious buds spoken of 
indicate the resourcefulness of nature 
in providing for the life of plants, 
trees and vines in the face of mis- 
fortune. Supposing the 
young tree is demolished by the fall- 
ing of a larger tree upon it, or sup- 
posing a tree is struck by lightning 


and shattered. The adventitious 
buds will start out, and the tree, 
which without these adventitious 


buds would have perished, may soon 
be seen to thrive and_ ultimately 
make a fine specimen.—Green's Fruit 
Grower. 





FACTS AND FIGURES THAT SHOW) 


VALUE OF CO-OPERATION, 


In an informal talk to fruit grow ers | 
in Columbia, Mo., Farmers’ Week, 
John Bland, secretary of the State | 
Board of Horticulture, said that co- -Op- | 
eration in the handling and harvest- | 
ing of their fruit was the answer to 
most of the questions put to him by 
growers having trouble in marketing 
and seeking his advice. 

“Co-operation brings the buyer to 
the grower and facilitates harvesting, 
as well as the marketing, and gives 
the grower a chance to cut his pur- 
chasing expenses in half,” he said. 
“To make it plain that in co-operation 
a greater amount of business can be 
done than under ordinary conditions I 
will cite the business of the Puyallup 
and Sumner Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, of Puyallup, Wash. 

“Last year this association handled, 
for fresh consumption, 174,000 crates 
of red raspberries and turned into 
their canneries, of which they have 
two of the most up-to-date on the 
coast, 2,700,000 pounds of the same 
fruit. The area affected by the as- 
sociation covers but 14 square miles. 
They have not been able to make an 
accurate estimate as yet of the vol- 
ume of business in the other small 
fruits which they handled last year. 
It would be almost impossible to es- 
timate the saving which the associa- 
tion made its members’ through the 
agency of its canneries and through 
the wholesale buying of all the sup- 
plies used to take care of its fruit. 

“The capital of the association is 
$3,000, consisting of 3.000 shares which 
were sold to the 1,500 members. No 
member is allowed to buy more than 
15 shares and at the meetings each 
member has one vote, regardless of 
the number of shares te owns. 

“To make it possible for the mem- 
bers to make any needed improve- 
ments or make needed purchases, 
which they would otherwise have to 
go without, the association has a sys- 
tem of rural credit worth noticing. 
Last year $22,000 was loaned through 
the association to its members, taking 
as security, notes bearing 8 per cent 
interest and payable on demand. The 
notes were secured on a cash valua- 
tion of the land cf the person receiv- 
ing the loan. 

“The association’s canneries employ 
more people than any other plant of 
like nature in the state. During the 
season just closed, they employed 783 
people in the canneries and during 
the berry-harvesting season 10,000 
people were in their fields. All labor 
was secured through the agency of the 
association and experienced pickers 
were obtained rather than raw hands. 
The totai expenditures made by the 
association last year was about one 
and a quarter millions. which shows 
that this association does a big busi- 
ness. Why growers in the Missouri 
valley don’t get together and do like- 
wise is a mystery to me.” 





Now is a good time to make bird 
houses for next season’s use. Try 
scattering a few of these about the 
premises and enjoy the neighbors that 
will move into them. One of the most 
pleasing songsters, that may easily be 
attracted to a home near the house, is 
the wren. A very small opening should 
be made in its house to prevent other 
birds from using it. 
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FORCING RHUBARB AND ASPARA.- 
GUS FOR WINTER USE, 








It is possible and not at all difficult 
to have fresh rhubarb and asparagus 
during the winter. As both these vege- 
tables are great favorites, it is well to 
know how easily they may be had. No 
special equipment is necessary. The 
proper temperature and moisture can 
be obtained in nearly any farm home. 
Darkness is almost essential, but a 
portion of a room or the cellar can 
usually be curtained or boarded off so 
as to exclude a greater portion of the 
light. 

The rhubarb bed on many farms is 
so large that much of it is allowed to 
go to waste every year. Some of this 
could be utilized nicely during the 
winter. Before the ground is frozen in 
the fall, good strong crowns should be 
lifted and left out. of doors until frozen 
solid. The only, objection to the 
ground being frozen is that it is much 
harder to lift the crowns, or rhubarb 
roots, from frozen ground. About six 
or seven weeks before the staiks are 
wanted for sauce or for pies, these fro- 
zen crowns should be taken into the 
cellar and imbedded right side up in 
moist earth. The room should have a 
temperature of 50 degrees or more if 
possible. The stalks will begin to 
grow in a short time and they may be 
cut until the crown shows signs of ex- 
haustion. These crowns may be refro- 
zen and returned to the garden in the 
spring if desired. A dozen good 
crowns Will supply the ordinary family. 

Forcing of Asparagus. 

The method of forcing asparagus is 
essentially the same as that for the 
forcing of rhubarb. Strong healthy 
roots, three years old or older should 
be dug before the ground is frozen 
hard. These are generally stored in 
sand in a cool place until taken to the 
place for forcing. It does not injure 
the roots to be frozen but they must 
not be subjected to alternate freezing 
and thawing. In the forcing room or 
cellar they are set on a few inches 
of earth and covered with from three 
to six inches. The soil is packed 
around the roots and must be kept 
moist at all times. Asparagus tips 
should be ready for cutting in about 12 
weeks after the forcing is started and 
may be kept up for three or four 
weeks. The temperature should bé 
maintained between 55 degrees and 65 
degrees. When forcing is carried on 
every year, the supply of roots must 
be anticipated by sowing séed several © 
years in advance.—College of Agricul- : 
ture, Columbus, Ohio. 


BUY NOW. 


Don’t buy what you don’t need, ba 
buy what you do- need, now. It will” 
put thousands of idle men at ‘WoE . 
who are suffering this winter. , 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Fit In Anywhere With Advantage and Bear 


In Two Years 


NGLISH and other European 
E fruit growers are much more fa- 

miliar with dwarf fruit trees than 
are those. of this continent, yet the 
advantages of these trees are being 
recognized and they are now beigg 
widely planted. A dwarf tree is 
simply one which has been prevented 
by artificial means from attaining the 
normal size of a tree of that same 
variety. The dwarfing may be done 
by grafting the variety desired on a 
slower growing stock, or by severe 
and continued pruning. The growth 
of the grafted dwarfs is governed by 
the habit of the stock. The stock 
used when grafting apples in order 
to secure dwarf trees is usually 
either Doucin or Paradise. The most 
extreme dwarfs are secured when 
Paradise stock is used. 

Orchards composed entirely of 
dwarf apples have not been found a 
success commercially, but dwarfs as 
fillers have several advantages. They 
will fruit in two years and come in- 
to full bearing in five. They are easy 
to spray, and the fruit may be picked 
without the use of a ladder, And it 
is a simple matter to remove them 
when the larger trees need the room. 

It is in the home orchard, how- 
ever, that dwarf trees are most use- 
ful. If there is only a little ground 
available, no other kind need be 
grown and the dwarfs may be set as 
close together as eight feet when the 
Paradise stock is used. Different 
varieties are to be chosen according 
to one’s location, but Astrachan, 
Wealthy, Baldwin, Jonathan and Spy 
are among the sorts recommended. 

The man with a suburban lot is 
encouraged to plant trees when he is 
assured of a crop in two or three 
years, and when he can have a wide 
variety in a little space of ground. 
And with these dwarf trees he can 
trim and spray without difficulty and 
with the simple apparatus which the 
man with a small garden is likely to 
have. In fact, by growing dwarfs it 
is possible to have a miniature or- 
chard in the back yard. 

Besides the apple, the pear is the 
fruit most commonly grown on dwarf 
stocks. The varieties desired are 
commonly grafted on the Angers 
quince, a_ strong-growing French 
variety. Among the kinds which are 
popular as dwarfs are _ Bartlett, 
Margaret, ' Brandywine, Angouleme, 
Louise Bonne and Lawrence. Dwarf 
pears have been found commercially 
profitable by several growers. 

All dwarfs must be started low and 
kept well headed back. They require 
somewhat more attention than stand- 
ard trees for that reason, but the 
amount of work demanded when the 
number of trees is not large is not 
great. Apples on Paradise stock are 
often little more than bushes, but 
they produce the most perfect of fruit, 
large and finely colored. In fact tne 
fruit grown on dwarf trees is often 
finer than that commonly secured 
from trees of standard size. 

Easy to Care For. 

It is best to give the dwarf trees 
good cultivation and thorough spray- 
ing, especially in sections where there 
is San Jose scale, Spraying is a 
simple matter with, these low trees, 
for a common bucket or auto spray 
will do the work. 

Although dwarf trees are common- 
ly grown in bush form, which is the 
best when there are a considerable 
number, yet there is increasing inter- 
est in training trees, such as are 
commonly found in gardens abroad. 
There are a number of gardens in 
America where many of these trained 
trees are now grown, and some nurs- 
erymen sell them. Any apple tree 
grafted on Paradise stock are easy 
to train, however, and may be grown 
almost flat against a wall. Trained 
in this way they occupy no more 
room than a grape vine growing over 
a fence, for which reason they are 
particularly well adapted to subur- 
ban grounds and to the small yard 
about the house. It is possible to 


. have enough trees to produce all the 
ruit needed by the family without in- 


After Planting. 


fringing at all upon the garden space. 
If there are no walls or fences, tre!- 
lises may be run around the sides of 
the yard. 

A correspondent, a Bavarian, writes 
as follows about the way dwarf trees 
are grown in his country: “We have 
beautiful fruit growing on trellises, 
generally on two sides of the house, 
including cherries, apples, pears and 
plums. Some acquaintances have a 
regular fence of pyramid shaped ap- 
ple and pear trees, which have small 
trunks and only two erect standing 
branches. The fruit is of enormous 
size and of unusually good flavor. 
Sometimes wires are drawn across a 
grass plot and the branches of dwarf 
trees trained along them, scarcely 
higher than a foot. It is fine to see 
these dwarf trees hanging with fruit.” 

When trees are trained, one of two 
well-developed forms is commonty 
used, and if apples, those on Para- 
dise stock are selected. One form is 
known as the cordon, and the other 
as the espalier. In adopting the 
former a single stem is allowed to 
grow and is trained along a wire in 
any direction desired. Generally the 
wire is strung about a foot above the 
ground. Sometimes a double cordon 
is used, a second branch being 
trained a foot above the first. 


Training in Espalier Form: 

The espalier form calls for branch- 
ing stems at each side which usually 
are carried out a short distance 
horizontally and then turned upward. 
Sometimes the fan shape~is adopted. 
The trees may be trained against a 
building or a wall, or on a trellis 
about four feet high supported by 
stout posts and with wires nine 
inches apart. The trained trees will 
cost from about two dollars up, ac- 
cording to form and size. They 
should be planted close to the walls 
or trellis and about twelve feet apart. 

It is important that the ground be 
well forked and made rich with ma- 
nure. Unless the drainage is natur- 
ally very good, a deep hole should be 
dug for each tree and a number of 
stones thrown into the bottom to car- 
ry off standing water. Heavy prun- 
ing should be given at planting time, 
and if fruit appears the first season, 
only @ little—a sample as it were— 
should be allowed to ripen. 

Early in August is the best time 
for training the trees, the “branches 
of which must be tied in the shape 
it is proposed to have them assume. 
Raffia is the material to use in tying 
them, as it will not hurt the stems. 
All superfluous wood should be cut 
out, but care must be taken not to 
rub or cut off the fruit spurs with 
buds on them. 

No more work will be required un- 
til spring, when a little more trini- 
ming will be needed. Of course, all 
dead wood must be removed, and, as 
time goes on and the tree. matures, 
some of the old wood can be taken 
out, too.- 

If you want to train your own 
trees, the proper plan is to buy trees 
on Paradise stock which have made 
a season’s growth. They cost about 
fifty cents each, and usually have one 
shoot about four feet long. When 
they have been planted they should 
be cut off to about three eyes above 
the lowest wire. New _ shoots will 
come out, which may be trained as 
desired. There should be good trees 
yielding well by the fourth or fifth 
season. This is a slower process than 
buying older trees, but there ig con- 
siderable pleasure in developing one’s 
own trees. It may happen that the 
varieties desired* can be obtained 
only in the one-year trees, as many 
of the trained trees are imported. 

The cherry, plum and peach are not 
grown dwarfs very largely in this 
country, but they may be kept cut 
back very closely, so that they will 
produce branches close to the ground, 
starting, of course, with newly set 
trees. Peaches are sometimes graft- 
ed on plum stock and plums on the 
stock of the sand cherry. 

Even trees grown in the ordinary 














way, but on dwarf stock, are often 


trimmed to standard shapes, the more 
common being the bush, globular and 
pyramid form. Trained in this way 
they may be made to servé an orna- 
mental as well as a utilitarian pur- 
pose. The plan is so pleasing that 
the interest in dwarf trees of all 
kinds may be expected to continue, 
especially among people with a limit- 
ed amount of ground. 





SUCCESS WITH LETTUCE. 





Seed is sown in the open garden as 
soon as the soil is fit to work. The 
seed is sown thinly in rows 12 inches 
apart. For head lettuce, I thin the 
plants to stand 10 inches in the rows. 
Some of the thinnings are transplant- 
ed to new beds. For a succession, 
however, I find it is better to sow seed, 
and to do so every two weeks. Among 
the best varieties are Big Boston and 
Hanson. For a loose leaf or cutting 
lettuce I use Black-seeded Simpson. 

Lettuce has one drawback as an all- 
season salad crop in the fact that it 
cannot stand the hot summer sun. This 
does not prevent its culture in the hot 
months, but necessitates a little extra 
trouble to afford it a screen that will 
ward off the sun’s rays. These 
screens may be made of laths or 
cheesecloth tacked on frames and 
placed a foot or so above the plants. 





Cos, or celery lettuce, exceeds all 
other lettuce in quality, having a/| 
crispness and flavor particularly its} 
own. The long and narrow leaves re- 
qutre to be tied, when they soon form | 
solid heads and quickly bleach to' 
snowy whiteness. They become as 
stiff, crisp and as sweet as celery | 
stalks, and are delicious when eaten | 
in the same manner or prepared for | 
salad. 


Plant cos lettuce in rows 12) 


the rows. It should be given a trial 
in all gardens.—E. M. 


inches apart, and thin to six inches in| 
| 
| 
























One way to put your farm into the 
limelight is to use lime and sow clover 
or alfalfa. 
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Fill out the coupon below.and get fifty or more plants free 


HOW 10 GET 50 PLANTS FREE 
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50 plants for one six months new or renewal 
100 plants for two six months new or renewal 
200 plants for four six months new or renewal 


300 plants for six six months 


coun 
= Island, 8. 


tough, hardy and healthy. 

that you can plant them in the field a month or six . 
home-grown plants, which means solid heads three or four weeks earlier. 
These “Frost-Prooi” plants are guaranteed to stand a 
temperature of ten degrees above zero without injury. 

Geraty’s “Frost-Proof” Cabbage plants are hardier, better, and worth more 
than the ordinary plants. We are so sure of this that we agree to refund the 
full value of the plants—25 cents for fifty—if they are not satisfactory and 
do not produce earlier and better heads than you grow from other plante— 


Proof” Cabbage plants will be shipped direct to you from 





















































Everyone who has a garden 
wants Cutbea. They need 
little space—a foot or so apart 
—and a garden as “big asa 
handkerchief” has room for 
at least fifty plants. 

ba Nn EE 
arrangement wi 
Cabbage Plant growers in the 
Wm. C. Geraty Co., Yonges 
C., to furnish us with extra- 
choice “Frost - Proof” plants, which 
We are going to give away free. 

These plants are grown on an island 
pee the coast, where the brisk, cold 

of the Atlantic make them 
The big acveates> 
weeks earlier 


our territory. Send us the 
order the plants. 


we will mail you 50 plants. If 
subscription, 
subscription. 
subscription. 


new or renwal subscription. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ 
six months to the parties below. 
me by parcel post prepaid 
Plants. 


My name is 


R. FB. ccvscccccscces 


Write names of new subscribers on a separate sheet. 





for which send Colman’s Rural World 
It is understood you are to send 3 
eeeeeee. Geraty’s Frost Proof Cabbage - a 
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PRODUCTION PROFITA- 
BLE IN KANSAS? 











IS BEEF 





During the past 10 years, the beef 
herds of Kansas have decreased 50 
per cent, said W. A. Cochel, professor 
of animal husbandry in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, in an ad- 
dress before the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture upon the subject, “Will 
Beef Production Increase in Kansas?” 
This condition has been brought 
about by a variety of causes, believes 
Professor Cochel, among which is the 


producing good results. All are im- 
proving in conformation, in production 
at the pail and in capacity for return- 
ing profit. No one knows which is 
best, although there is much assertion 
and denial. A calf of one breed can 
flourish on the milk of a cow of an- 
other breed. 

We prefer to doubt that any breeder 
would sacrifice his calves rather then 
let them feed from an alien udder. 
There is a good deal of the milk of 
human kindness among the breeders 
of dairy cattle. Still, there is no dan- 
ger of an over-production.—Country 
Gentleman. 





EXHIBITION DATES, 

The dates on which animals of vari- 
ous classes will be shown in competi- 
tion for premiums in the Department 
of Live Stock of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition which opens 
on February 20, are given, herewith. 
The entries for the several classes will 
close one month previous to the show 


ment does not have any application to 
or connection with the view herds, 
which are maintained as non-competi- 
tive, educational exhibits throughout 
the entire -period of the exposition. 
The dates when animals of different 
groups will be placed on exhibition 
are as follows: 

Horses, mules and asses—Septem- 
ber 30 to October 13, 1915. 

Cattle, beef and dairy—October 18 
to November 1, 1915. 

Sheep, swine and goats—November 
3 to November 16, 1915.” 

Carlots of cattle, sheep and swine— 
November 11 to November 14, 1915. 

Poultry and pigeons—November 18 
to November 28, 1915. 

Dogs, cats, pet stock and children’s 
pets—November 28 to December 3, 
1915. 





RIGHT CULTIVATION. 





The profit in growing corn and oth- 





er crops that need culture in the pro- 
cess of growth depends on the right 





the common sense way as, when cor. 
rectly used, it destroys none of thé 
crop roots and it furnishes the plan 
with a dust mulch which gives the 
greatest amount of possible moisture 
The importance of planting and cul 
ture demands the thought and bes 
attention of every farmer for the large 


field or the small field. Our readers® 


should make sure they procure the 
most up-to-date and practical imple« 
ments for surface cultivation and the 
most approved methods of operating 
from start to finish. 








YOUR NEXT SUIT FRE 
for 1 hour’s Work 


Dead Easy. $30 to $40 couldn’t buy a better 
ene but you don’. pa’ a cent— dandy big 
profits on 2 or3 -rders bey for your own suit, 
made to your measure. e deliver free any« 
where, Write quick for free heavy pattern 
book — 60 nobby fabrics: — 30 stunning styles 
—special inside wholesale Ss, etc. dest 
show your friends your swell suit and 


Make $5.00 to $10.00 an hour ©s*7 ‘cts** 


No money needed — no talking — no experience. Just 
your name and address — a posta) will do. Write quick, 








| AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., dept.268 CHICAGO 
—— 














dates for each class. This arrange- method. Surface cultivation furnishes 


conclusion of the farmers that beef 
production is unprofitable Thais lO] a — a ————$—— — 
clusion, believes Professor Cochel, is , ™ 


[Get These Three Dolls| 


Farmers have broken up thousands 

of acres of pasture land which should 

mever have been plowed. The tenant 

farmer must have a long lease or oth- 

er incentive before he will change from 

a grain grower to a live stock pro- 

ducer. The present deficiency in the 

supply of beef is largely due to the In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 

decreased capacity of the pastures. In happy—and I will make it easy for you tu get them. 

a four-year period beginning in 1910, - Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 
not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
ever offered our readers. We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle is different 
and prettier than all others. Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 
fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 

smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky boy doll wiih a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 

a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 

































Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
Play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with 
three dolls. The little girl 




















there has been an increase of 72 per , 
cent in the acreage necessary to sup- 
port a steer and an increase of 31. 
per cent in cost of renting land for a 
steer. There has also been a decrease 
of 24 per cent in the owner’s income 
for an acre. These figures are based 
upon data collected by the agricul- ' : . f 2 
tural college. Th B Fi D M T 0 

During the past 30 years, there has e es ayia es on t ISS his pportunity 

incre in cattl al- ° A hild ill b atl ed é . . e 

— - egg agg sonc gerne with ‘this doll family and wil play’ ail Every little girl or boy wants a 

nace = a rit > st é tsy. : ’ : 
breeding herds find them more valua- | They’ are seasineniie unbreakable and big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
ble today than when established. ' ee nee eee ee. get three dollies insteazt of one. 
There is hardly any other business in } than bisque or china dolls, because they ce _ Bes a ~ wuuld Mi to 
which the capital stock does not de-| a Re tap nage Mb gem Ey ~ MB am Ate ave a doll family in your home. 
crease. Live stock will consume and ge Star aelbes don eee to Think of the joy and happiness of 
convert into a profitable form the <A own them. the little ones when they get this 
products of grain farming. These fac- delightful set of tkree dollies. 
tors indicate that beef production will ; ° 
be profitable within the next few Special 30- Day Offer 
years. The most potent remedy for | To introduce this big col- 
the cattle shortage in Kansas is a lection of dolis we will send 
hope on the part of the farmer of a one complete set (3 dolls) to 
reasonable profit in handling them. you if you will sign the cou- 
The drawback to the cattle feeding in- | pon below, ana return it to 
dustry is the inability of the farmer | us at once with 15 cents. If 
to secure money on breeding cattle. you are not entirely satis- 
This is the greatest problem to be fied when you get the 










these 











solved by the Kansas farmer and or toddling a owns dolls we wil] return 
: j these dolls will just be 

banker if the beef cattle business is to the happiest little tyke te your money. Most 

increase in the state during the next be found for miles around. dolls are imported 





The big little girl who 












few years. a Ml i I and there is going to 
— her in her own clothes be a great scarcity 
BREED PREJUDICE. and have the loveliest this year, so we ad- 


time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 





vise 
early 


you to order 





Dr. Joseph Hughes, who was em- 
ployed by the owners of the valuable 
animals exhibited at the National Dai- | 
ry Show to watch over their cattle, 
during the quarantine, has given out 
some interesting information. He re- 
ports that 24 pure-bred calves in the; 
quarantined herd died of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Many of these deaths, 
the doctor says, resulted because the | 
owners of Jersey and Guernsey calves | 
refused to have them fed on Holstein 
milk—not that Holstein milk is a cure 
for foot-and-mouth disease. He had 
provided a special sanitary pen for the 
youngsters, but the owners of the 
bluebloods, it is reported, wouldn’t 
stand for such mixing of the breeds. 

We hope this report is an exaggera- 
tion. There surely must be a screw 
loose somewhere—if not in the ma- 
chinery of publicity then in ,the brain 
of the man who hatched the fool no- 
tion that milk from one breed is con- 
taminating to another. 

There has been a lot of gooJjnatured 
and stimulating breed competition. Oc- 
casionally there have been bitter and 
profitiess attacks by men who have 
deluded themselves into the belief that 
they are enthusiasts when they are 
merely wild-eyed fanatics. When 
they stumble into the realm of the 
ridiculous the public ig likely to con- 
clude that these breed supporters have 
been stampeded by jealousy or alarm. 
And that is not good for the breed. 

All our breeds of dairy cattle are 




































































SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


Enclosed is 16 cents (stamps or coin) for 
which send me ene set of lls as adver- 













NOME ceccccsccccesceseseeeeneesesesesessess 






P. Qy coccsccerecccccccacecere Btat@sccccece 
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FOR 
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BEST TIME TO BREED AND GEN- 
ERAL CARE OF A BROOD SOW. 





The period of gestation in the sow 
ranges from 112 to 116 days. After 
the sow is bred a record should be 
kept of time of breeding, and an esti- 
mate of the date on which she will 
farrow. 

November and December are by far 
the most natural and best months for 
sows to mate. A November mating 
means a March litter, and December 
mating an April litter. Except in the 
far northerly climate March is a good 
month for littering. April is more 
generally satisfactory. 

If the sow litters in March, the pen 
should be dry and almost as warm 
and comfortable as one’s living room. 
Wet and dampness are the greatest 
impediments to production of large 
litters, and healthy, thrifty pigs. 

Two apartments skould be in use 
for the brood sow. One in which to 
rest and the other to feed. Young 
sows with their first litters should 
not pig as early as April. It is too 
cold and severe for them. May is by 
far the best month, and unless she is 
strong anu mature she should not be 
mated to pig before that time. The 
sow can then get out on grass, and 
this will enhance her milk supply and 
give the pig at least e fighting chance. 

A good sire is essential to the pro- 
duction of good, healthy, large litters. 
Do not insult the good breeding of 
your sow by using any but the best 
male. Use no scrub, unthrifty, razor- 
back boar. Improve your breed by 
using a first-class pure-bred sire, even 
if you have to travel 20 miles to get 
him. It will pay. 

The period of breeding in the sow 
lasts about three days, and if not 
served then will reoccur in three 
weeks. If not desired to breed when 
first in heat, feed her cobling foods, 
no oats or bran, but roots and green 
feed. Do not take sow to boar on 
first day of heat period. Better wait 
for second or third day, and allow 
only one service and remove sow at 
once. One service is best, and the 
pigs will come strong and healthy. 

Three weeks after service watch 
sow for reoccurrence of heat period. 
After service shut up sow in her pen 
alone for two days, and feed sparing- 
ly. A sow bred on Nocember Ist 
should farrow on February 22nd: A 
sow bred on December Ist should far- 
row on March 24th, just three 
months, three weeks and three days. 





RIDDING SWINE OF WORMS, 





Next to hog cholera, perhaps no 
other one trouble gives more bother 
in growing swine than worms. Yet, 
according to Dr. C. H. Stange, dean 
of veterinary medicine at Iowa State 
College, worms may be disposed of 
quite easily. Dry, well drained pas- 
tures and feed lots will help get rid 
of this trouble, and so will a whole- 
some water supply and clean feeding 
troughs and floors. 

For medicinal treatment, Dr. Stange 
recommends the following formula: 


Santonin, 8 grains; calomel, 1 
grain; areca nut, 2 drams; sodium 
bicarbonate, 1 dram. 

The above quantities comprise a 


single dose for one hog weighing 100 
pounds and they should be increased 
or decreased as the animals run 
heavier or lighter. To get the dose 
for a herd of swine, multiply the dose 
for one animal by the total number. 
Mix the worm powder thoroughly 
with some moist ground feed and 
give it in such a way that each hog 
will get its share of the medicine. Do 
not use too much feed, because that 
dilutes the medicine too much. The 
most satisfactory results are secured 
when the hogs are divided for treat- 
ment into lots of 20 or less. Food 
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The Biggest 


Silverware 
r Ever Made 








them. 





We have just one thousand sets of these popular 26-piece Electric Silver Sets and we want all readers 
of Colman’s Rural World who have not already sent for a set to do so. 
and although we have sent thousands of sets te our readers and offered to refund their money if dis- 
satisfied we have not been asked to refund a single cent. 
If you hayen’t sent for your set we advise you to do so immediately before the supply is exhausted. 
Each set is sent by parcel post prepaid to any address in the United States. 


This Electric Silver Set is a beauty, 


Everybody is delighted with them when they get 











We have in the past made 


full regulation size for family 


lighted beyond measure. 
offer,— and if you are 


Send us a@ one-year, new or renewal sub- 
scription to Colman’s Rural World and one 
year to Farm and Home at our special price 
of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay post- 
age and packing charges on the 26-piece 
Electric Silver Set—total $1.25, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you 
by return mail—all charges paid. If you can- 
not get a new subscription to these two great 
papers, just send us $1.25, and we will add 
one year to your own subscription to Col- 
man’s Rural World, and in addition send you 
Farm and Home for one year. This offer may 
not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you 
get Colman’s Rural World one year and 
Farm and Home one year, and in addition 
we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below 
before this offer is withdrawn. 


Hundreds Write Us 
Like This. 


“Received my 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
today, and can’t express my delight. I nev 
er have seen anything to compare with them 
for the money. I don’t see how you can give 





should always be withheld for 24 
hours, 


so much for so little money.”—Mra, Mary 
Banks, Brevard, N, OG, 


26-PIECE ELECTRIC SILVER 





able to offer a complete Gleetrie taiver Set on such a liberal offer. 

splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 

color and has that “brassy’”’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set which we offer you here is plated on a white 

metal base, therefore each and every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown in the above {I- 

lustration there are 26 pieces In this set-—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. 
use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated wi 

now so popular and the blades of the knives and bowls of the teasp Pp 


It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory that we are able to secure it at a price. that 
enables us to make the remarkable offer below. 
Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any address upon the terms of the following special offer. 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece 


@ are so sure 
dissatisfied after you get the 
set. You know we couldn’t make such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


SET FREE 
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WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A SET OF THIS SILVERWARE 


any fine premium offers of silverware to our readers, but this is the first time we have ever been 


And please don’t think because we are giving away this 


Each piece is 
th the beautiful Daisy design which is 


and tabl are perfectly plain and bright polished. 





It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this beautiful 26- 


Electric Silver Sets to our readers, and in every case the subscriber has been de- 
t this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make this 
26-Piece Electric Silver Set, we will refund your money, or send you another 


———SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World and to Farm and Home. It is understood that you are 
to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges to be pre- 
paid. 
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THE MOUNTAIN HOME, 





‘Tis winter and the trees are looking 


bare, 
With leafless branches tossing to 
and fro, 
But the evergreen and cedar still are 
fair, 
And o’er the frozen ground we see 
the snow. 
The sky around is looking dull and 
gray, 
‘Cept where the sun is setting o’er 
the hill, 


Or Sol is smiling at the break of day, 
When inspiring thoughts, the soul 
of all do fill. 


wind is fierce and nature whistles 
now— 


The 


There’s rapping of the wind on 
window-pane, 

As if it wanted entrance, yet, I trow, 

It wouldn’t stay but soon be off 


again. 


stars o’er head do seem a-shiver- 
ing some, 


The 


And the silver moon goes sailing 
through the sky, 
And squirrels are cuddled up anda 
think it fun 
So warmly nested in the trees up 
high. 
The howl of wolves we hear; oh, 
ain’t it fierce! 
But never mind, our cabin’s safe 
and sound. 
And though the cold the _ traveler’s 
face does pierce, 
Inside our cabin’s warm and _ joy 
abounds. 
The game is plenty here of every 
kind, 
And choicest too and doesn’t cost 
a red; 
And while the city folks high prices 
find, 


High cost of living here’s knocked 
in the head. 


And thus our mountain home's a hap- 
py home 

Where peace and 

all the year. 
The seasons come 
ries none, 

And thus is spent our lives in love 

and cheer. 
ALBERT E. 

Wolf Pass. 

N. B.—Friends 
day, well armed. 
TEACHING THE YOUNG TO SEW 

AND OTHERS TO COOK. 


plenty reign for 


and go with wor- 
VASSAR. 


invited. Travel by 








Dear Home Circle:—How many of 
us who have children are teaching 
them to sew? When I was married 
1 had never made a man’s garment 
(you could not buy them then as 
readily as now), and such a time I 
had learning to please my husband. 

I will not allow one of my girls to 
take the responsibility of a home until 
she knows the rudiments of home- 
making. I do not expect to wait un- 
til the time has arrived before teacn- 
ing them. They can practice on doll 
clothes, then when older make their 
own. I have not made a garment for 
my 16-year-old girl for two years. 
Her clothing is neat, far more so, 
she things, than when I made them. 
I find.the girls are more careful 
when they do the work for them- 
selves. 

All children are not adapted to sew- 
ing. These are the ones that need 
the most careful instruction. 


A step-mother of two girls, the 
oldest being 13, said to me: “Oh, 
what a time I am having. I never 
made my own clothes. I am just 


learning how to sew.” She was a 
plucky little thing and was doing her 
best. How much better for her had 
she been taught at home? Let us 
profit by our own short comings and 
make the road easier for those we 
love so much. 
To change the subject, I surely did 
cy apeaniee with A. EB. Vassar when 
e had his manuscript returned; also, 
eS him for his criticism on my 














TAR AUME CIRCLE 


AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting ptace 

for weekly gatherings of tlie Rural! 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 


letters and get really acquainted. 
The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 


Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 





article. I had often thought while 
reading his articles or verses, what a 
comfort it is always to have your 
work excepted! After reading that 
article, I drew a deep breath of con:- 
fort. Far so it is with we who must, 
or will write. 

I often think if I could run into the 
editor’s office and say, “Well, what 
do you want today?” If his answer 
were: “An article on dress or ou 
something good to eat,” (if the latter, 
I would know he was hungry) or 
“The proper way to hang clothes tn 
a closet,” I. would run right home 
and write. Much valuable time would 
be saved; his, because he would not 
be compelled to look over something 
he did not want; mine, because I was 
not trying to write something he dia 


not need.—Mrs. J. K., Arkansas. 
{Comment:—Yes, the editor more 

than likely would be hungry. How 

could he help feeling hungry, when 


his mouth is made to water every day 
by reading the excellent recipes sent 
to the Home Circle? But send more 
of them. Who can give the _ best 
recipe for preparing an old-fashioned 
boiled dinner—corned beef, cabbage, 
various vegetables, etc., all boiled in 
the same pot? The editor is not a 
bad cook himself when he gets start- 
ed. He can boil anything from a 
shirt to an owl, fry a mince pie to 
perfection, bake clay land as well as 
any other farmer, and roast anyone 
who doubts his word. There’s no 
trick in being a good cook—when you 
know how. The Home Circle wants 
more recipes of the real “know how” 
kind.—The Editor.] 





FOR BOYS AND 
TO RAISE MONEY. 


SUGGESTIONS 
GIRLS—HOW 





To the Home ‘Circle:—Agriculture 
is being taught in our rural schools, 
but many of the scholars who are tak- 
ing this branch of study do not seem 
to be very enthusiastic about it. 1 
want the parents who read _ thts 
article to call the attention of their 
boys and girls to the fact that they 
can make agriculture a _ profitable 
study. 

As the seed catalogs come to your 
homes, study the prices asked for 
peanuts and stock peas, and see ff 
you do not think you could earn some 
much-needed money by growing a 
crop to sell for seed this year. To 
make it an interesting, as well as 
profitable venture, organize a cowpea 
and peanut club, similar to the corn 
and tomato clubs that have done so 
much for our boys and girls of the 
United States. Call a meeting of the 
girls and boys in the community, be- 
tween nine and eighteen years of age, 
and talk the matter over. Get them 
to join the club, each one pledging 
to plant and grow not less than one 
gallon of peanuts, and from one pint 
to one gallon of cowpeas, according 
to the needs of the members. If 
each member would agree to plant 
even one pint <f the cowpeas the 
yield would be at least one bushel for 
each, and “this would bring them a 
nice sum of money. 

In many of our rural sections the 
country church is an unused build- 
ing, so far as regular preaching serv- 
ices are concerned, because a preach- 
er’s salary cannot be raised. Young 
people in the country miss. these 
things, and would be willing to raise 
the salary themselves, if they only 
knew of some way to do so. They 
should organize a cowpea club and 
grow a nice crop of cowpeas, and 
then this fall have a Thanksgiving 
service. To this service each one 
should bring their crop of cowpeas, 
in nice muslin bags tied with gay- 
colored cord, and have some one 


) 


auction them off just like they do the 
boxes at a box social. They would 
thus have a nice sum to turn into the 
treasury. Their peanuts would add 
quite a bit more to the treasury, and 
if some of them had grown a crop of 
popcorn, this -vould add still more. 

The members of the cowpea cluod 
should agree to keep a neat record 
of the history of their crop, noting 
when the seed wag planted, how the 
soil was prepared, cost of preparation 
if they had hired it done, when first 
bloom appeared, when first seed ripen- 
ed, and allowing themselves at the 
rate of ten cents per hour for work 
done in cultivating and picking the 
seed. By using drawing paper and 
making their booklet neat, and illu- 
strating it with pictures, they wouid 
find much pleasure in the work, and 
could make practical use of their 
study of agriculture. 

I suggested to the young folks of 
one rural community that they organ- 
ize a club, and grow cowpeas for 
the purpose of raising money to 
beautify their cemetery. To anothef, 
that they use their means to raise 
money to buy the organ needed for 
their new church. These would be 
much better ways of raising money 
than to depend upon ice cream and 
box socials, which is the usual 
method. A social simply collects the 
lLose money in a community, without 
bringing more in from outside, while 
the cowpeas would bring money m 
from elsewhere.—Mrs. A. H. Bauer, 
Boise D'Arc, Mo. 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ATTEND COLLEGE. 


ADVICE 
WHO 





initiative to 
country 


Sound judgment and 
carry it out are what this 


chiefly needs, declared Dr. David 
Franklin Houston, United States 
secretary of agriculture, in address- 


ing the faculty and students of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Secretary Houston laid emphasis 
on the part college men and women 
may have in cultivating sound and en- 
lightened public opinion. He urged 
students to try to put as much as pos- 
sible into life rather-than to get as 
much as possible out of it. 


“Most men who are segking posi- 
tions,” he said, “ought not to have 
them.” 


The secretary, who was formerly a 
college and university president, gave 
the students sound advice concerning 
their work and college life, urging 
them to avoid mere specialization 
and to seek a broad foundation which 
would allow them some latitude in 
selecting an occupation. 

“Very few men,” said Mr. Houston, 
“are doing the work which in college 
they planned to do. For ten years I 
have been doing work to which in my 
younger days I had not looked for- 
ward. 

“It makes very little difference ; 
what college a boy attends, 
makes a great deal’ of difference what ; 
boy attends college. It makes little , 
difference what a boy or girl studies 
but it makes a vast difference how 
he studies. I do not believe that all 
boys and girls should attend college. | 
Educational institutions are lege. | 
wasting a vast amount of money on 
students who are not strong-willed 
enough to do worthy college work.” 

The idea that one may absorb edu- 
cation merely through contact with 
people in an academic atmosphere 
was ridiculed by Secretary Houston, 
who asserted that the student should 
make his college work his primary 
consideration and should spend not 
less than eight hours a day on it. 

“T set no maximum,” continued the 
secretary. “Most men who are doing 
anything worth while are working 
more hours a day than any one could 
reasonably expect them to work.” 

Doctor Houston believes there is 
no possibility of a surplus of trained 
men in American life, in which the 
opportunities, he says, are now great- 
er than in any previous period. He 
laid stress or the need of investiga- 
tion and educated effort in rural life, 
where health and other conditions 
have not been given the attention that 














up tightly 
distributed evenly, 
hour or more, then carefully smoothed 
out and ironed on the wrong side. Any 
spots which become too dry are coy- 
ered with a damp cloth before ironing 
and obstinate wrinkles are treated in 
the same way. 
that is becoming to the wearer. 
of the rich dark shades are pretty and 
the dyeing is very easily done. 


with the 
dresses, a great many possibilities will 
suggest themselves. 
just your size and by 
rious pieces on the material you will 
see how to cut it to the best advan- 


but It terial may 







they have received in the cities, “The 
country,” said Doctor Houston, 
“should be given every advantage that 
any community not closely massed 
together may have,” 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SEW- 
ING ROOM. 





Torn places in silk or woolen 
dresses may be very quickly and easi- 
ly mended with mending tissue, which 
is obtained at almost any notion store. 
Turn the dress wrong side out, place 
a piece of tissue over the torn place, 
cover it with a piece of the material 
and press it with a hot iron, being 
careful not to scorch it. This makes 
the patch adhere to the dress and 
looks much better than if it were 
stitched on. 

A lace yoke or vest that is soiled 
but will pull out of shape when wash- 
ed should be ripped out of the dress 
and basted to a piece of muslin. Wash 


with as little rubbing as possible, 
rinse in water containing a little 
starch and iron on the muslin side. 


Cut the basting threads and remove 
it. It will be the right shape and un- 
injured. 

A supply of linen or pique collars 
and cuffs may often be made of ma- 
terials found in the scrap bag and im- 
prove the appearance of the waist 
wonderfully. 

A button bag is one of the necessi- 
ties to the economical woman. When 
a garment has finished its days of 
usefulness, remove the old buttons, 
string them on coarse thread and put 
them in the bag until they are needed 
again. They may be used for a 
great many garments and be as good 
as new. 

In these days of rapidly changing 
styles there are always a number of 
dresses of good material that must be 
made over before they can be used 
again, and it is astonishing how much 
can be accomplished along this line by 
the woman who knows how. First 
the old dress is taken apart, the pieces 
brushed and dusted and washed in hot 
suds until thoroughly clean. Then they 


are rinsed in hot water and if the col- 
or is satisfactory, 
dry. 
one or two packages of Diamond dye 
used according to directions will ac- 
complish that result. 


hung on the line to 
If you wish to change the color, 


In either case, 
when nearly dry, the goods are rolled 
so the dampness will be 
which requires an 


Always choose a color 
Any 


If the fashion magazines are studied 
idea of remodeling old 


Get a pattern 
laying the va- 


A piece of striped or plaid ma- 
be purchased to eke out 
he plain goods if you have nothing on 
land that will answer the purpose.— 


age. 


E. J. C., Kansas. 








‘Big Sleeping Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress is 
very »rettily made, 
half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a_ little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
“| undress this dol) _ 
\ = a@ real baby. 
curly hair, ar 
Ww teeth, rosy n> 4 y 
beautiful eyes, — 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, = 
give an extra : 
prise gift for preenpe: 


ness. Send no money—just vour name. 


PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. E. W. 
Bt. Louis. Mo. ™ 
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A Country Woman 
At Farmers’ Week 








Suppose you had heard of some 
great annual event, year after year, 
and it had been lauded to the skies, 
advertised far and wide, until you 
longed above everything else to at- 
tend, do you not think you would 
have some great anticipations when 
your desires were to be realized? t 
know I did, when I found that I was 
to have an opportunity to attend 
Farmers’ Week at Columbia this year. 

“Anticipation is greater than re- 
alization,” is a trite saying, and in 
my case it proved to be entirely true, 
for I went with the expectation of 
learning much that must be new to 
me and‘consequently a valuable adai- 
tion to my store of knowledge, and I 
came away distinctly disappointed 
because I felt more like a teacher 
than a learner. It was no one’s fault, 
as far as I can see, that the regular 
lectures I was fortunate enough to 
attend were on subjects I already 
had studied at home in books and 
bulletins, making use of the knowl- 
edge thus acquired as our work de- 
manded, so that I could have cited 
cases of real personal experience in 
support of answers that I should like 
to have offered to some questions that 
remained unanswered, but, like the 
average farm woman, “I would have 
died” rather than offer a suggestion. 

Before going further, I want to 
urge on my sisters in the country to 
go to every meeting of every kind 
that can have even a remote conneéc- 
tion with the farm or home, and at 
every opportunity ask and answer 
questions, so that awful feeling of 
stage fright may be eliminated. I 
suffer so much from it myself, ana 
there are countless others like me, 
that my usefulness is really curtailed, 
for it is not enough that we have 
learned valuable lessons or gathered 
good ideas, we should be able to pass 
them on to others. I know of no bet- 
ter way to overcome this fear of 
numbers—for most any one can talk 
to one or two—than to form little 
neighborhood clubs and these clubs 
to join together occasionally in union 
meetings, but more of this later. 

To return to Farmers’ Week again, 
I shall always be glad that I went, 
for the various night sessions at the 
Auditorium were worth all the trip 
cost. Here we heard Governor Major 
talk of Missouri country life as he re- 
membered it when a boy, and there 
are thousands of homes now among 
the hills like the one he described, 
“twenty miles from the railroad” and 
all, and they are still having play- 
parties and singing “Weevilly Wheat” 
and “If You Had Been Where I Have 
Been,” being at least twenty or thirty 
years behind the section in which he 
first saw light. It is these more re- 
mote places that need waking up, 
that need help from outside to co- 
operate with the most wide-awake 
and progressive of the home people, 
So that at least some of the drip from 
the fountain of knowledge poured out 
from Columbia may fall on them and 
cause barren fields and minds alike to 
blossom and bear fruit. 

Secretary Houston came all the 
way from Washington to tell about 
the greatness of Missouri and the dig- 
nity of the farmer’s calling, and Dean 
Waters, of Kansas, talked about the 
agriculture of the Orient, showing the 
laborious methods pursued by the 
Japanese in growing rice. No wonder 
they are a race of. little people! I 
don’t see how they can raise enough 
to eat to make anything but a stunt- 
ed growth. The pictures showed men 
and women setting rice plants by 
hand, one pliant at a time, quite as 
we might plant wheat, if we knew of 
no more rapid method. The Dean’s 
talk was very ciscouraging to intens- 
ive farming in general, with the Jap- 
anese as an awful example of the con- 
dition to which intensive farming will 
bring us; but, I don’t think that we 
Americans will ever be so foolish as 
to raise grain on the two or three 
acre lots we may have, but will pro- 
duce something of greater money 
value. ; 

Some years ago Bolton Hall wrote 
“Three Acres and Liberty,” but be- 


fore that we had demonstrated that 
an acre of strawberries would make 
five hundred dollars, and other crops 
suited to intensive farming, like on- 
ions and potatoes, will do as well; 
so, why not grow what will yield the 
greatest income? Give me three acres 
of fair land and I will, unaided, pro- 
duce enough to care for a small fami- 
ly in comfort. It all depends on how 
we go at it and whether we can get 
money to finance our projects. 

This reminds me of one of the best 
talks of all at Columbia, because 1t 
concerned money—for that is the 
gripping question, after all. Mr. 
Woodruff, of Joliet, a banker who has 
made a special study of rural credits 
and is Ww putting in operation a 
plan whereby loans are made at six 
per cent interest and the annual pay- 
ment of this interest reduces’ the 
principal so that after a series of 
years the whole debt is discharged. 
It takes too much space to write it 
all out, but I am sure George Wood- 
ruff, banker, Joliet, Ill., would give 
all particulars, for he impresses one 
as a man who is a brother to his fel- 
low-man. 

Another speaker that I would have 
gone miles to see and hear was Mr. 
Clay of the great commission firm of 
Clay, Robinson & Co., of Chicago. His 
talk was on cattle raising in the days 
of the range and the cowboy, and he 
drew vivid pictures of scenes now no 
more. He reviewed the changes that 
have been made in cattle raising and 
enlivened his address with personal 
reminiscenses and humorous stories 
that elicited the heartiest applause, 
for they all showed him so human, so 
like us common folks, so like poor 
Bobby Burns, whose verses Mr. Clay 
could quote beautifully, giving them 
the expression that none but a true 
Scot can give. 

J. Kelly Wright’s illustrated lecture 
on “Imperial Missouri” was very in- 
teresting, the beautiful pictures being 
actual reproductions of scenes that 
showed the picturesque features of 
our great state and its many activities 
and its wonderful products. I wish 
every school in the state could have 
this lecture given to it and that every 
man, woman and child might see and 
hear it, for there is much both to 
see and hear. 

Another illustrated lecture was on 
“Women in Other Lands,” by Mrs. 
Harbert, of Colorado, who, by the 
way, is president of the International 
Congress of Farm Women. She also 
talked one afternoon at the regular 
session of the country life conference, 
on beautifying home _ surroundings, 
showing pictures emphasizing the diI- 
ference between “before and after.” 
I enjoyed this last mentioned talk 
very much, because I am a firm be- 
liever in the value of green’ grass, 
flowers, vines and shrubs—yes trees, 
too, only it takes longer to grow 
them—to make a place a real home 
no matter how simple or poor the 
dwelling may be. 

The sessions of the Country Life 
Conference began at three o’clock 
each afternoon and lasted till five or 
after, so it did not interfere with the 
lectures that gave information on 
specific subjects of interest to the 
general farmer or to the poultry rais- 
er or horticulturist. For this reason 
one could settle down to enjoy hear- 
ing each speaker present his views as 
to how country life, or rather life on 
the farm could be made full and 
broad, without having an uneasy feel- 
ing that perhaps something more 
valuable or interesting might be 
missed. 

The Women Farm Managers’ As- 
sociation seemed very small in num- 
bers, either because Missouri has few 
women who own or operate farms or 
because they are too busy to leave 
home, and one session for the seeker 
of information was all that was need- 
ed to show that other fields might 
have richer gleaning and talks on In- 
sects, soils, rotation of crops, and 
different phases of poultry raising oc- 
cupied the hours from 8:30 to 12:00 
and from 1:30 to 3.00 during my en- 
tire stay thereafter. I was one of 
the few women who seemed to find 
iaterest in these talks, judging by the 
audiences, and I must explain my 
preference for the subjects that re- 
late to production in one form or 
another. 

Every speaker who wanted to show 





how we can make the farm “the best 
place in the world to live,” before he 
got through urged the spending of 
money; in. fact, nothing but money 
could make some changes advocated, 
and how is one to spend money if he 
have it not, and has no way to get 
it except through making his work 
pay better? Learn from those whose 
business it is to tell how to grow bet- 
ter crops and how to avoid the mis- 
takes of the careless or ignorant 
farmer, so that the yearly profits may 
be greater and thus spending money 
for useful purposes be available. This 
was my belief and that is why, though 
I learned nothing new, yet I found 
more profit in attending the men’s 
meetings than the women’s, for any 
old housekeeper, who has read good 
practical women’s journals since they 
first sprung into existence, has pretty 
nearly kept abreast of the tide that 
has flowed toward better ways of Go- 
ing housework, and does not need the 
instruction in domestic science and 
home economics that young house- 
keepers need. 

Would I discourage any one from 
going to Farmers’ Week? No, indeed! 
By all means go if you can, and car- 
ry away every new idea you can lay 
hold on, but do not be surprised if 
you hear some, very old ideas passed 
out as new discoveries. Visit the 
agricultural college farm and see iis 
dairy herds and barns, its hogs and 
sheep and poultry, and visit all the 
buildings too. They are yours and 
mine because they belong to our great 
state and we need not feel intruders 
there.—‘A Woman From the Hfils.” 


A HALF-DOZEN THINGS TO DO 
WITH CORNMEAL, 








Sometimes it happens that the most 
familiar things are the most valuable, 
but we lose sight of that fact through 
close association. This would seem 
to be the case with cornmeal. Now, 
suppose we get better acquainted with 
it. 

The peculiar consistency of corn- 
meal, which is a disadvantage under 
some circumstances, is an advantage 
in making griddle cakes or waffles, for 
it renders them very tender. Among 
the recipes recommended by a new 
bulletin on the “Use of Cornmeal as a 
Food,” sent out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Cornmeal Pancakes.—Two cups 
flour, 4% cup cornmeal, 1144 tablespoons 
baking powder, 114 teaspoons salt, 1-3 
cup sugar, 14% cups boiling water, 144 
cups milk, 1 egg. Add meal to boil- 
ing water and boil 5 minutes; turn in- 
to bowl, add milk and remaining dry 
ingredients mixed and sifted, then the 
egg well beaten, and butter. Cook on 
a greased griddle. 

Cornmeal and Wheat Wafiles.—One 
and one-half cups water, 4% cup white 
cornmeal, 14% cups miik, 3 cups flour, 
3 tablespoons sugar, 1% tablespons 
baking powder, 1% teaspoons salt, 
yolks of 2 eggs, whites of 2 eggs, 2 ta- 
blespoons melted butter. Cook the 
meal in boiling water 20 minutes; add 
milk, dry ingredients mixed and sifted, 
yolks of eggs well beaten, butter and 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. Cook on 
a greased waffle iron. 

Scrapple.—Take 1 pound lean pork, 
part meat and part bone; 1 cup corn- 
meal, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pow- 
dered sage. Cook the pork in water 
until the meat can easily be removed 





from the bone. Remove the meat, 
cool the broth and remove the fat. Re- 
duce the broth to about a quart, or 
add water enough to bring it up to 
this amount, and cook the cornmeal 
in it. Add the meat finely chopped, 
and the seasonings. Pack in granite 
bread tins, and when cool cut in 
slices and fry. Beef may be used the 
same way. This is a good use to make 
of a pig’s head, in which case use 2 
cups of cornmeal and 2 quarts water. 
In cool weather this will last for sev- 
eral days. 

Indian Pudding.—Five cups milk, % 
cup cornmeal, % cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger. Cook 
milk and meal in a double boiler 20 
minutes; add molasses, salt and gin- 
ger; pour into buttered pudding dish 
and bake 2 hours in slow oven; serve 
with cream. 

Cornmeal and Fig Pudding.—One 
cup cornmeal, 1 cup molasses, 6 cups 
milk (or 4 of milk and 2 of cream), 1 
cup finely chopped figs, 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Cook the cornmeal with 4 
cups of the milk, add the figs and salt. 
When the mixture is cool, add the eggs 
well beaten. Pour into a buttered 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven for 3 hours or more. When part- 
ly cooked add the remainder of the 
milk without stirring the pudding. 

Cornmeal Doughnuts. — Three- 
fourths cup milk, 14% cups very fine 
white cornmeal, 11%, cups wheat flour, 
4 cup butter, % cup sugar, 2 eggs 
well beaten, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 1 level tea- 
spoon salt. Put milk and meal into 
a double boiler and heat together for 
about 10 minutes. Add the butter and 
sugar to the meal. Sift together the 
wheat flour, baking powder, cinnamon 


and salt. Add these and the eggs to 
the meal. Roll out on a well-floured 
board; cut into the desired shapes; 


fry in deep fat; drain, and roll in 


powdered sugar. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS BY BUSY 
HOUSEWIVES. 





Flannel, when new, should be put 
into clean, soft, cold water, using just 
a little good soap to remove the oil. 
Flannel so treated and carefully 
washed thereafter will neither shrink 
nor harden. 

If an extra bright polish is required 
in the case of ordinary box-calf 
leather the blacking should be mixed 
with cold tea instead of water. This 
should be applied to the footgear in 
the usual manner, and when dry the 
leather polished with a stiff, hard 
brush. 

When copper kettles become dull 
and black looking, try cleaning them 
in the following Way: Cut a lemon in 
half, dip it in salt, and rub it all 
over the surface of the kettle. After- 
wards wash well in warm water to 
prevent the acid eating into the metal, 
and polish with dry powdered bath 
brick. 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1157-1156. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 1157 is cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt 1156 is cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 
measure. It requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material for the skirt, and 7 
yards for tunic and waist for a 36- 
inch size. This calls for two separate 
patterns, 10e for each. 

9907. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1191. Ladies’ Skirt With Yoke Tunic. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for the skirt, and 2% yards for the 
tunic for a 24-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the low- 
er edge, with plaits drawn out. 

1208. Ladies’ Overblouse With Tucker. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
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quires 2% yards of 27-inch material 
with 2% yards of sash ribbon for the 
blouse and 2% yards for the tucker, 
for a medium size. 

9975. Ladies’ Kimono, 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 45% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 

1198. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 
years. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 

9850. Ladies’ Kimono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material for the medium size. 

9970. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 
1187-1190. Ladies’ a Misses’ Coat 


Coat 1187 is cut in five sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust-measure 
for ladies, and for misses in three 
sizes: 14,16 and 18 years. Skirt 1190 
is cut in the same sizes for misses, 
and in five sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure, for ladies. It 
requires 444 yards of 44-inch material 
for the coat, and 3% yards for the 
skirt in a medium size for ladies, and 
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Boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St., Rock 
Island, Hlinois. 








Gracious, little folks! your presi- 
dent has gotten herself in a predica- 
ment, sure enough! What do you 
suppose happened? Why, just this: 
Such heaps and heaps of splendid 
stories were sent into take part in 
our prize-picture story contest that it 
has been awfully difficult to choose 
the best one. And I wish, yes, I 
really wish that I could send you all 
a prize; but, you see, I’m not rich 
enough—yet. Maybe sometime—say 
about next summer, our Merry Game 
Club will have a contest in which 
every boy and girl that takes part 
will win a prize. Won't that be fine? 
But We will just have to have heaps 
of patience, woh’t we? And in the 
meantime I will tell you who won the 
prize-picture story prizes. 

Gladys L. Ridgway, of Ellisville, 
Mississippi, won the first prize with 
her story entitled: “Bobbie’s Secret.” 

Luella Kettle, of Albion, N. Y., won 
the second prize with her story en- 
titled: “A Friend Indeed Is a Friend 
in Need.” 

And Delma Miller, of Franklyn, 
Nebraska, won the third prize with 
her story entitled: “A Prize Siory.” 


“Bobbie’s Secret.” 
(By Gladys L. Ridgway.) 

“It was almost Christmas and Bob- 
bie was the happiest little boy in 
the world. He had been saving his 
pennies for just this time, and the 
best thing of all was, no one knew «# 
thing about it—not even Sister. 

“But what troubled Bobbie was 
that he didn’t have the least idea of 
what he wanted to buy with all these 
bright pennies, because the gift was 
for Mother. And of course he wanted 
something especially nice and pretty. 

“Would a hand-painted vase do? 
he wondered, and almost asked Lou- 
ise, his sister, about it. 

“It was a warm day of December 
and he had gone down the garden 
walk to think, and to be all by him- 
self. There is where he met Louise, 
and just had to tell her all about his 
wonderful secret. Anyway, a secret 
is not worth keeping unless some one 
can share it with you—is it? 

“Don't you hope that Louise won't 
tell, and that they will both give 
Mother a big beautiful surprise.” 

Now, children, don’t you think 


414 yards for a 16-year size, for the 
coat, and 3 yards of 44-inch material 
for the skirt, for a 16-year size. This 
calls for two separate patterns, 10c 
for each. 


9807. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 2% yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 
1195. Boys’ Suit With Straight Trous- 

ers, 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 4-year size. 

9720. Cestume for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 

years. It requires 554 yards of 36-inch 


material for a 16-year size. 





These patterns Will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eack additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ Size........ Years 


Bust.. oo$D. Waist. ...c0cccccIl 


Name 
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Gladys’ prize story a fine one? I do, 
Here are some of the good point that 
helped win her the prize. It was the 
correct length, being neither too long 
nor too short. It’s title was appro- 
priate, and the story itself explained 
the picture perfectly. And last, but 
not least, it was very plainly written 
on one side of the paper. 

Gladys, you wil receive your prize 
by the time you read this week's 
club. 

Next week we will publish our sec- 
ond prize-picture story, and the 
week we will publish our third prize- 
picture story. 

We have room for only one prize 
game this week, which was sent in 
by Leonia Thompson of Marion, Ill 
Here it is: 

The Game of Pawns. 
(Described by Leonia Thompson.) 
To begin: All the players are seat- 

ed except one, who is selected to ask 
questions and name the pawns. The 
seated players each choose a name, 
such as Mr. Smith, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Brown, ete. Then the one who is 
standing goes to each player to ask 
questions. Following are examples 
of questions which may be asked: 
“Who combed your hair?” “Whom do 
you like best?” "Whe looks like you?” 
etc., etc. The answer must always 
be the name chosen. For instance, if 
you choose Mr. Smith for a name, you 
must answer “Mr. Smith” to every 
question asked you. If you answer 
“yes” or “no” or “I don’t know” you 
must pay a pawn, or forfeit, which 
may be anything the questioner 
chooses for you to do, such as sing @ 
song, recite, get up and whirl about, 
ete. 

Leonia says it is lots of fun to play 
Pawns, and I, expect it is. I will 
send a prize to you, Leonia, before 
you read your game in this week’s 
club. 

William J. Roehm, the prize story 
you sent in was very interesting. But 
you forgot to name it, and the two 
little folks in the picture were a boy 
and girl instead of two little girls. 
However, your story wins “Honorable 
Mention,” so don’t be discouraged. 
Try again in our next contest. 

Nettie May Alexander, your story 
Was very nice, indeed, but it was too 
long. Keep on trying and you will 
be sure to win a prize one of these 
days. 


Elvira Johnson, your story was 
nicely written and very interesting. 
But it did not have a name. Try 
again. 


Carlie Lapka, your story “The Two 
Chums” was fine, but too long. We 
are very glad to have you join the 
Merry Game Club. 

Adelaide Schall, your story “Lost 
and Found” was splendid, but it was 
too long. You see, we don’t have 
space to print long stories, and so 
long stories had to be barred. I hope 
you will try in another contest. 

We have many otaer  prize-story 
writers to whom I shall send a mes- 
sage next week. Good bye, until 
then. 





When blueing add a little washing 
soda to the blue water. This will 
prevent the clothes having a streaky 
appearance, 

A very little vinegar cooked with 
coarse meat helps to make it tender, 
or the meat may te dipped in vine- 
gar before cooking. A small piece of 
apple cooked in a meat pie or stew 
also makes the meat tender. Beating 
coarse meat with a rollingpin breaks 
the fiber and helps to make the meat 
tender. 

When a splinter has been driven 
deep into the hand it can be extract- 
ed without pain by steam. Nearly 
fill a wide-mouthed bottle with hot 
water, place the injured hand -over 
the mouth of the bottle, and press it 
lightly. The suction will draw the 
flesh down, and in a few minutes the 
steam will draw out the splinter. 
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FIRELESS BROODERS AND TEM- 
PERATURES FOR BROODERS. 














Cold or fireless brooders are suc- 
cessfully used in a small way by 
many people, and can be either pur- 
chased or built, according to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s specialist. As their con- 
struction is very simple, many pco- 
ple prefer to build rather than to 
buy them. The body heat of the 
chickens is the source of warmth in 
this system, which requires that sey- 
eral chickens be placed in a small 
receptable to generate and retain tne 
beat. Small fireless hovers with ad- 
justable quilts or covers are used in 
both indoor and outdoor brooders and 
in colony houses. A box 18 inches 
square and eight inches deep is re- 
commended by the United States De- 


partment of Agriculture as a good 
hover of this type. } 
The number and position of tne 


quilts used over the chickens in this 
box are regulated according to the 


weather and the number of the 
chickens in the brooder. In very 
cold weather the quilts should sug 


so as to rest on the backs of the 


newly hatched chickens and there 
should be little or no empty space in 
the hover, while in warmer weather 


or with older chickens the quilts or 
covers are raised or part of them re- 
moved. From 12 to 40 chicks are usu- 
ally placed in a _ fireless  brood- 
er, 25 being the average number, 
while small lots do better than larg- 
er ones under this method. The lit- 
ter in these brooders must be changed 
frequently, and the chickens must be 
watched carefully and closely to see 
that they are comfortable and do not 
sweat. Fireless brooders may be 
used connection with heated 
brooders, using the latter for seven 
to ten days and reducing the heat, 
which should be governed by the sea- 
son of the year and outdoor tempera- 
tures, before transferring the chick- 
ens to the fireless brooder. When 
first placed in the fireless brooders 
the chickens may have to be put 
under the hovers frequently, until 
they learn where to get warm. Good 
results are also obtained with these 
brooders when used in a heated room. 


Correct Temperatures, 


The best temperature at which to 
keep a brooder or hover depends up- 
on the position of the thermometer, 
the style of the hover, the age of the 
chickens, and the weather conditions. 
‘Aim to keep the chickens comfortable. 
As the operator learns by the actions 
of the chickens the amount of heat 
they require, he can discard the 
thermometer if he desires. When too 
cold they will crowd together and 
try to get nearer the heat. If it is 
found in the morning that the drop- 
pings are well scattered under ths 
hover it is an indication that the 
chickens have had enough heat. If 
the chickens are comfortable at night 
they will be spread out uader the 
hover with the heads of some pro- 
truding from under the hover cloth. 
Too much heat will cause them to 
pant and gasp and sit around with 
their mouths open. 

It is impossible to state for each 
case at what temperature the brooad- 
ers should be kept to raise young 
chickens; however, 
90 degrees up to 100 degrees in some 
cases, as some broods of chickens 
seem to require more heat than oth- 
ers, an average being 93 degrees to 
95 degrees for the first week or 10 
days, when the temperature is gradu- 
ally reduced to 85 degrees for the 
following 10 days, and then lowered 
to 70 degrees or 75 degrees for as 
long as the chickens need heat, This 
depends somewhat on the season of 
the year and the number of the 
chickens, as it can be readily seen 
that the heat generated by 50 chick- 
ens would. raise the temperature 


in 





it will run from ~ 





under the hover to a higher degree 
than the heat given off by a lesser 
number, consequently the amount of 
heat furnished by the lamp or stove 
will have to be regulated according- 
ly. As the chickens grow larger and 
need less heat, the lamps may be 
used only at night, and later only on 
cold nights. The heat is usually cut 
off at the end of four or five weeks in 
March or April in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., while winter 
chickens have heat for eight or ten 
weeks, or until they are well feath- 
ered. Care snould be taken to pre- 
vent chilling or overheating the 
chickens, which weakens them ana 
may result in bowel trouble. 

Chickens need a cool place for 
scratching and exercising in addition 
to heat. Indoor brooders and hovers 
can be used successfully in unheated 
brooder houses except during the 
coldest weather in most sections of 
the country. Outdoor brooders usu- 
aily have a cool compartment for ex- 
ercising, where the chickens are fed 
in cold, stormy weather. If winter 
chickens are being raised it is advis- 
able to heat the brooder house to a 
temperature of 60 degrees to 70 de- 
grees, regardless of the temperature 
of the hover, which often requires 
placing brooder pipes around the out- 
side walls of the brooder house. The 
need of this heat depends entirely 
upon the brooding system and _ the 
weather conditions; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the heat be 
kept at the desired temperature under 
the hover. Brooders and _ hovers 
should have from one-half to two 
inches of sand, dry dirt, cut clover, or 
chaff spread over the floor and in the 
brooder house _ pen. The hovers 
should be cleaned frequently, as 
cleanliness is very essential in rais- 
ing chickens successfully. 

When chickens are first put into 
the brooder they should be confined 
under or around the hover by placing 
a board or wire frame a few inches 
outside (this would not apply to the 
small outdoor colony brooders). 'The 
fence or guard should be moved 
gradually farther away from the 
hover and discarded entirely when 
the chickens are three or four days 
old or when they have learned to re- 
turn to the source of heat. Young 
chickens should be closely watched 
to see that they do not huddle _  to- 
gether or get chilled. They should 
be allowed to run on the’ ground 
whenever the weather is favorabte, 
as they do much better than when 
kept continuously on cement or board 
floors. Weak chickens should usual- 
ly be killed as soon as noticed, as 
they rarely make good stock, while 
they may become carriers of disease. 
Brooders should be _ disinfected at 
least once a year, and more frequent- 
ly if the chickens brooded in them 
have had any disease. 





OVERFEEDING MORE DANGEROUS 
THAN UNDERFEEDING. 





Overfeeding is more dangerous to 
young chickens than  underfeeding, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture specialists in raising 
poultry. Young chickens should be 
fed from three to five times daily, de- 
pending upon one’s’ experience m 
feeding. Undoubtedly chickens can 
be grown faster by feeding five times 
daily than by feeding three times 
daily, but at no time should they be 
fed more than barely to satisfy their 
appetites and to keep them exercis- 
ing, except at the evening or last 
meal, when they should be given all 
they will eat. Greater care must be 
exercised not to overfeed young 
chicks that are confined than those 
that have free range, as leg weakness 
is liable to result in those confined. 

The young chickens may be fed 
any time after they are 36 to 48 
hours old, whether they are with a 
hen “or in a brooder. The first feed 
may contain either hard-boiled eggs, 
johnnycake, stale bread, pinhead oat- 
meal, or rolled oats, which feeds or 
combinations may be used with good 
results. Mashes mixed with milk are 
of considerable value in giving the 
chickens a good start in life, but the 
mixtures should be fed in a crumbly 
mass and not in a sloppy condition. 
After the chickens are two months 
old they may be fed four times daily, 
and after three months old three 








times daily, with good results. John- 
nycake composed of the following in- 
gredients in the proportions named 
is a very good feed for young chicks: 
One dozen infertile eggs or one 
pound of sifted beef scrap to 10 
pounds of corn meal; add enough 
milk to make a pasty mash, and one 
tablespoonful of baking soda. Dry 
bread crumbs may be mixed with 
hard-boiled eggs, making about one- 
fourth of the mixture eggs, or rolled 
oats may be used in place of the 
bread crumbs. Feed the bread 
crumbs, rolled oats, or johnnycake 
mixtures five times daily for the first 
week, then gradually substitute for 
one or two feeds of the mixture fine- 
ly cracked grains of equal parts by 
weight of cracked wheat, finely 
cracked corn, and pinhead oatmeal or 
hulled oats, to which about 5 per cent 
of cracked peas or broken rice and 2 
per cent of charcoal, millet or rape 
seed may be added. A commercial 
chich feed may be substituted if de- 
sired. The above ration can be fed 
until the chicks are two weeks old, 
when they should be placed on grain 
and a dry or wet mash mixture. 
After the chicks are 10 days old a 
good growing mash, composed of two 
parts by weight of bran, two parts 
middlings, one part cornmeal, one 
part low-grade wheat flour or rea- 
dog flour, and 10 per cent sifted beef 
scrap, may be placed in a hopper and 
left before them at all times. The 
mash may be fed either wet or dry; 
if wet, only enough moisture (either 
milk or water) 
make the feed crumbly, but in no 
sense sloppy. When this growing 
mash or mixture is not used a hop- 
per containing bran should be acces- 
sible to the chickens at all times. 


When one has only a few chickens | 
less trouble to purchase the | 


| 
4 


it is 
prepared chick feeds, but where 
considerable number are reared it is 
sometimes cheaper to buy the finely 
cracked grains and mix them 
together. Many chick feeds contain 
a large quantity of grit and may con- 
tain grains of poor quality, so that 
they should be carefully examined 
and the quality guaranteed before 
they are purchased. 

As soon as the chickens will eat 
the whole wheat, cracked corn, and 
other grains, the small-sized chick 
feed can be eliminated. In addition 
to the above feeds the chickens’ 
growth can be hastened if they are 
given sour milk, skim milk, or but- 
termilk to drink. Growing chickens 
kept on a good range may be given 
all their feed in a hopper, mixing two 
parts by weight of cracked corn with 
one part of wheat, or equal parts of 
cracked corn, wheat and oats in one 
hopper and the dry mash for chick- 
ens in another. The beef scrap may 
be left out of the dry mash and fed 
in a separate hopper, so that the 
chickens can eat all of this feed they 
desire. If the beef scrap is to be fed 
separately it is advisable to wait un- 
til the chicks are 10 days old, at- 
though many poultrymen put the 
beef scrap before the young chickens 
at the start without bad _ results. 
Chickens confined to small yards 
should always be supplied with green 
feed, such as lettuce, sprouted oats, 
alfalfa or clover, but the best place 
to raise chickens successfully is on a 
good range where no extra green 
feed is required. Fine charcoal, grit, 
and oyster shell should be kept be- 
fore the chickens at all times, and 
cracked or ground bone may be fed 
where the chickens are kept in small 
bare yards, but the latter feed is not 
necessary for chickens that have a 
good range. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently issued Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 624, entitled “Natural 
and Artificial Brooding of Chickens,” 
which contains the practical instruc- 
tions that have been’ given in this 
series. It may be had by poultry 
raisers free of charge on application 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





RAISE POULTRY WHILE TREES 
ARE COMING INTO BEARING, 





A good hen, properly fed and cared 
for, will return a profit above cost 
of keep of $2 a year, where the eggs 
are sold in the open market. Where 
a private market is secured, or eggs 
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This 150-Egg INCUBATOR Sent 
FREE and Prepald to Everybody 


Got B wy > now! Don't wa wait! Write at once. 
he first our neighborhood to get = 
ae hatch. “Locubator is free! Costs yo 
nothing—all you have to buy are the —" 
Think of it! A 150- Size Incubator delivered to 
you free. Seek atch ali you have to buy are 
the eggs and a little oil for the lamp. In addition to 
the incubator 


EverythingElse is Free 


that belongs to the incubator. This includes: 
Tester, Lamp, Wicks, Soeten, 
hermometer, Egg Trays, 
Mething like this has ever been - ng aie: We 
are the first to ave pn a real cpgebates. 
how itis made. You can’t beat it for $20.00. 


The FR EE Incubator 


is made of best lumber throughout. Side wall and top 
are of three thicknesses. Cold can’t get in, heat can’t 
get o1 out, peemens all the best and free. Beattifully 


firm, steel legs 
Don’ t ‘een 





There’ 8 one of rt ee 
machines waiting here for you. You can get one 
easy-—free—without work, without selling anything. 
This is not an agent’s, proposition. a the pro- 
positionever put before you. Send f oF freight pre- 
paid shipping blank, instructions, and other informa- 
tion. Write name and post office ‘plainly. Address 


RELIANCE INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 108, FREEPORT, ILL. 














- Breeders 








& SUCCESS WITH POULTRY. Our book 

on how to feed for profit has description of 
Poultry Honses and Plans; pictures of our 
farmsand fowls. Itis worth dollarsto you. 
Sent for ten cents cash orstamps. Weare 
the largest breeders of poultry in the world 
United Poultry Farms, Box 24 Hope, Ind, 








bred 
the 


are sold for hatching, 
fowls are sold for 
profits are greater. 

This average profit of $2.00 per hen 
has been made with both small and 
large fiocks, and under widely diifer- 
ent conditions in different parts of 
the state. 

One hundred laying hens can be 
kept on each acre of a full-grown or- 
chard without interfering with the 
regular operations. One of the most 
successful poultry raigers in Colorado 
is keeping six hundred hens per acre 
on land where there are no trees. 
The man with a young orchard can 
work between these two. extremes, 
depending on the size of his trees, 
keeping from three to four hundred 
laying hens per acre when the trees 
are first planted and two hundred 
hens per acre after the trees begin 
to bear considearbly. Under these 
conditions, a skillful poultryman can 
make, above expenses, from. six 
hundred to eight hundred _ dollars 
per acre with poultry in a newly 
planted orchard and four hundred 
dollars per acre after the trees are 
in bearing. 

A man without experience in poul- 
try raising would have to start in 
with a smaller number per acre—say 
about one hundred, and be content 
with less profits the first year or two 
until he learned the business. 


or pure 
breeding, 





Poultry keeping is not hard, if you 
have an interest in your birds. 

Do not forget a little charcoal; it 
helps to keep the birds in good health. 

An incubator run in a vitiated at- 
mosphere will not give the best re- 
sults. 

The reason so many turkeys die is 
because they are overfed and bezause 
the lice are allowed to get the upper 
hand. 

When you are buying birds just tel! 
the poultryman the exact birds you re- 
quire, and what your aim is—meat, 
eggs, or show. 

Chicks and fowl in confinement 
should have broken charcoal before 
them at all times. It is as good a con- 
dition powder as we know of. 

Crop-bound fowls can trace their 
trouble to the lack of gravel as sharp 
gritty grinding material, as well as to 


the presence of fibrous substance, such — 
as potato and apple parings or grass 4 





blades. 
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SWEET CLOVER—A CROP OF IN- 
CREASING IMPORTANCE. 








Sweet clover is well known in many 
sections as a roadsidé weed, but has 
peen little used for agricultural pur- 
poses. While there are several 
species of sweet clover, there are only 
two that would seem to be weil 
adapted for use under most condi- 
tions. These are the white flowered 


biennial sweet clover (Melilotus alba), 


and the yellow flowered biennial 
sweet clover (Melilotus officinalis). 
The former is the larger growing, 
more erect species and is recom- 
mended for general use in preference 
to the latter. 

Sweet clover is an erect, branched, 
rather stemmy biennial plant. The 
first season it makes a growth of 1% 
to 3 feet and develops a large root in 
which a large amount of food ma- 
terial is stored for the second season’s 
growth. The growth the second sea- 
son usually reaches a height of 4 to 
7 feet. The flowers are borne in long 
open racemes and the seeds are borne 
singly in pods. After producing seed, 
the plagt dies. The young growth of 
the sweet clover is very succulent 
and closely resembles alfalfa, but may 
be distinguished from the latter by 
the more stemmy growth, the bitter 
taste, and the strong fragrant odor. 


The more mature growth is quite 
woody. 

Sweet clover is adapted to a great 
variety of soil conditions. It fre- 


quently makes a vigorous growth on 
sands that are so light as to be poor- 
ly adapted to the common farm crops, 
on clay embankments from which the 
surface soil has been removed, in 
stone quarries and gravel pits, and 
near the roadside ditch 
drainage conditions are unfavorable. 
In growing wild it seems to do best 
under conditions which do not favor 
other species which might tend to 
crowd it out. Observations made in 
various states indicate that it does 
best on soils that are well supplied 
with lime. Farmers who seed sweet 
clover in cultivated fields may need to 
apply lime as soils which have been 
cropped for a number of years are 
more apt to be deficient in lime than 


the roadsides and the waste places | 
clover grows SO | 


where the sweet 
vigorously. 

Sweet clover 
ing able to survive the winter in most 
any part of the country. It makes 
a vigorous growth during the hottest 
part of the summer and does well 
under both dry and humid conditions. 

Methods of Seeding. 

Sweet clover requires a very firm, 
compact soil. If the soil is plowed, | 
this should be done several weeks in 
advance of seeding. A very satisfac- 
tory method of seeding is to follow 
a cultivated crop and prepare the 
seed bed by surface working imple- 
ments. When growing wild most of 
the seed lies in the soil until spring 
before .germinating. Early seeding 
is preferred but seeding may be done 
at any time from early spring to the 
first of August. 
much later than August first, the 
stand is apt to winter kill hadly. 
Sweet clover may be seeded alone or 
With a nurse crop, as seeding in the 
spring with fall wheat or rye, or with 
oats or barley. When a nurse crop is 
used, the first season’s production of 
clover is reduced. 

Usually a relatively large percent- 
age of sweet clover seed is very hard 
and has such an impermeable seed- 


where the; 


is winter hardy be- 


If seeding is delayed | 


nitroculture which may be had by ap- 
plication to your experiment station, 
or by the application of 300 to 400 
pounds of soil per acre from a sweet 
clover or alfalfa field. The _ soil 
should be applied on a cloudy day 
or after dusk and harrowed in at 
once.—V. M. Shoesmith, Michigan. 


SUDAN. GRASS A VALUABLE HAY 
CROP FOR DRY LANDS. 





Sudan grass belongs to the sorghum 
family of plants. It is finer stemmed 
than cane and matures in a shorter 
season. Like all sorghums, however, 
it is distinctly a warm weather plant. 
There are very few localities where it 
will do well at altitudes higher than 
5,000 feet. In some favored locations, 
it can be grown somewhat higher than 


that. It is generally adapted to plains’ 
conditions as a dry land annual hay 
crop. 

It cannot be pastured, but makes 
a very rapid growth when warmth and 
moisture conditions are proper. It can 
be expected to yield as much as a ton 
per acre on practically all of the dry 
lands worth cultivating and in fairly 
favorable seasons may go as high as 
four tons per acre. 

Sudan grass is a good producer and 
will harvest seed at the rate of 300 up 
to as high as 2,000 pounds per acre un- 
der the very best conditions. Under 
ordinary dry land conditions seed 
yields of 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre 
are not unusual. 

On the dry lands, this crop should 
be planted in rows and cultivated. It 
is not especially adapted for irrigated 
conditions, although it will make a 


heavy growth as an annual hay crop 
if it is desired to use it for suck pur- 
poses. In the Arkansas Valley, the 
season is long enough and hot enough 
to make two crops most years under 
irrigation. Under dry land conditions, 
one crop is all that can be expected 
except in unusually wet seasons. 
Where climatic conditions are warm 
enough, Sudan grass is the most prom- 
ising annual hay crop yet tried. It 
will not do well in the higher altitudes 
where the nights are cool, the seasons 
short and the days often cool. 

When seeded in rows, five or six 
pounds per acre igs amply sufficient. 
The rows should be put from three to 
three and a half feet apart in order to 
permit of cultivation. Seeded, broad- 
cast, 40 to 15 pounds is sufficient un- 
der dry land conditions.—Alvin Key- 
ser, Colorado Experiment Station. 

















60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 








Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Figure the 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


cost of sending each of these readers 


including initials and 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











POULTRY. FARM WANTED. SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
mse ANTED h f f d | if -~G 
| WHITE AFRICAN GUFNEAS—$1 each. mm... for mule, Sond cath peice ond eseriD- SUDAN -Cuarantess | Sura, Sts Cl 


; Robert Fulliton, Austin, Neb. 
BARGAINS in chaice Columbian Wyan- 
| dottes. Mrs. Mermoud, Monett, Mo. 








VERY CHOICE Bourbon Red turkeys. 
Prices right. Mrs. Geo. Parks, Hewins, Kan. 


PURE BRED Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels. Mrs. Chas. Hinckley, Cameron, 
Mo. 








SINGLE 
' $5.00 per fifteen. 
Ga. 

BOURBON RED TURKEYS and &. C. Buff 
Orpington cockerels. Mrs. Frank Neel, Bev- 
erly, Kan. 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. 


COMB RED EGGS, 


Wilson Nisbet, Bainbridge, 














state prize winners. Mrs. J. W. Smith, Kins- 
ley, Kan. Route 1. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Large 


well marked cockerels and puliets. Mrs 
R. Barrett, Cadams, Neb. 








|} REDS, SENGLE COMB, good ones, $1.00 
for 15, $5. 00 per 100. Mrs. C. P. Zimmer 
man, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, large, 
heavy-boned birds, $1.25 each. Mrs. Sam 


Schneidegger, Pawnee City, Neb. 


iw MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND toms and 








$1.50, $3.00, | 


tion. D. F. Bueh, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FARMS AND LANDS. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, 
faifa. Best land near best markets. Address; 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 











280-ACRE FARM, worth $40 acre, can be 
bought now for $30; 200 acres in cultiva- 
| tion. $5,000 at 5 per cent 3 years, balance 


cash. J. 8. King, Houston, Mo. 





ALFALFA LAND CHEAP. I have eighty 
|} acres. good alfalfa, grain, potato or onion 
| land. Sell cheap. Water right paid. Terms 


jeasy. M. S. Durrill, Riverton, Wyoming. 





120 ACRES, 1 mile of Newburg, Mo., 75 
|acres tillable, 3 living springs, abundance 
| timber, good market. Abstract, $20 acre it 
sold quick. Dr. J. H. Tinsley, Bois D’Are, Mo. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS, crop payment or 
easy terms—along the Northern Pacific Ry., 








in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- | 
; ho, Washington and Oregon. Free literature. 
0 | Say what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—10 acres of good land, all 
| cleared and in good shape; orange trees, 
; Peaches, persimmons, grape vines, fig trees; 


good water: house, barn, 
chicken house, hog pen, 
| $600, on terms. M. 


corn cribs, cellar, 
wagon shed, all for 
Rigel, Yellow Pine, Ala. 























Thite Rock cockerels. Eggs in season. | ———- = I 
| Ghravies Varies, Wathena, Kans. TEXAS LAND. 
DUCKS—Muscovy, Rouen, Indian Run- A FINE North Texas farm for sale, near 
ners, Guineas, Silver Laced Wyandotte cock-/|a college city. Also stock farm, 1,600 
erels. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. acres. Box 812, Chickasha, Okla. 
BARGAIN if taken soon. Partridge Wy-| z taal Su 
andottes, Single Comb Reds, Rose Comb LIVE STOCK. 
Whi . W. W. Eddy, H ille, Kan. ~ . > 7 
—— ABest FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull 
ROSE COMB RED cockerels, farm raised, | calves. H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomyille, O. 
good bone and color, scored and unscored — 
stock. Mrs. John S. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. _FOR SALE—Two Jersey calves, price 
$55.00, recorded. George Snider, Fruitland, 
BRONZE TURKEYS, arn from pS pe Mo. 
tom, 23-lb. hens. Toms, $6. and $8.00; > — : 
hens, $4.00. Mrs S. F. Erwin, Holden, Mo. GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
an, 9 ~ beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Young's ; Shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
strain) good laying, high scoring stock. | Whitewater, Wis. 


$7.00 per 100 prepaid. 


Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
Leon R. Turner, 


Liberal guarantee. 
ville Mo. 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin and 


Kings- 











coat that it will not germinate the 
first season. For this reason 15 to 20 
pounds of the hulled or 20 to 2% 
pounds of the unbulled seed are 
recommended per acre, 

While sweet clover seed is not usu- 
ally handled by local seedsmen on 
account of the small demand for it, 
it may be secured from a number of 
the larger or spécial seed firms or 
direct from the grower at a cost about 
equal to that of the red clover seed. 
Small quantities of seed may fre- 
quently be had by harvesting the 
Crop along roadsides and waste 
Places, 

It is very important that the sweet 
Clover plants be well supplied with 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria. If sweet 
Clover or alfalfa has not previously 
been grown on the field, inoculation 


Runner ducks; pearl and white guineas; 
games; white buff and barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburegs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, Langshans, 
white and silver laced Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 
rabbits, hares and fancy pigeons. Write for 
ree circular. D. L. Bruen, Platte Center 
eb. > 





~~ | 





BEES AND HONEY. 


iT QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


PURE HONEYW from producer direct to 
consumer. Original case of two five-gallon 
cans (120 pounds og 538. 80; one five-gal- 
lon can, cased, $5.60 F. O. B. Denver. Or- 
der now; satisfaction guaranteed. Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
— = re 


AGENTS. 




















WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free —— Rt my 























HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Men and women, 18 or over 
for Government jobs, $75 month. Common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for 
spring examination, dates and free sample 
questions. Franklin Institute, Dep't. P167 
Rochester, N. 








PATENTS. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Lat- 
est and most complete patent book ever pub- 





livestock, al- | 





! 
| 
1c Charlie Cleananenas Verden, Okla. 


SEED CORN, most dependable varieties, 
hand picked and graded. Description and 
|} prices free. J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, 
lowa. 





—_—_——— 
SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and + ~ 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on 
|} quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
| Kentucky. 





SUDAN GRASS 50c pound prepaid. Okla- 
|homa grown. Guaranteed free from John- 





|}son grass. J. S. Massey, grower, Tipton, 
| Okla. 

ALFALFA SEED—Choice, re-cleaned, new 
crop, dry land seed, fourteen cents per 
pound, samples free. E. lL. Finegan, St. 


Francis, Kans. 


HALBERT PECANS, buds and trees. Hal- 
bert Honey and Rubber Rind watermelons; 
| pure, umwashed seed. Halbert Originator, 
| Coleman, Tex. 


| GOOD FARMERS plant those better tast- 
|} ing Montana grown dry land potatoes; 500 
| exes, $3.50, postage paid. Valley Home 
Farm, Terry, Montana. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Jersey Wake- 
| flela, Charleston ——— Succession, and 
|} Flat Dutch, $1.0 per thousand. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, e. Cc. 2 


EARLY HEADING frost-proof cabbage 
plants. All the standard varieties $1.00 per 
thousand; five thousand and over, 90c. F, 




















E. Hull, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

ELLS; NEW PEACH, hardiness, size, 
quality, excels all others. Complete line of 
nursery stock; catalogue f Salesmen 


wanted. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 


SEED CORN, pure-bred Reld’s Yellow 
Dent, it’s the kind you want; grand cham- 
pion Mo. State Fair and Mo. State Corn 
Show. Prices low. F. M. Riebel & Son, 
Arbela, Mo. 


ONE MILLION each Klondyke, Lady 
Thompson, Aroma, Excelsior and Missionary 
strawberry plants, asparagus and other 
small fruits and trees. Write today for 
prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattazeoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


SENERERS EARLY, black huil, white 
kafir, is the coming grain crop for 
southwest; 15 days earlier than the old va- 
rieties, about the same in growth; yields 
eery. pure bred, seed graded, we Se per tag 

oO. B. Okeene, Okla., G. Seneker. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.75 for five 
hundred, $2.50 per thousand. Now is the 
time to transplant. Early Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat tch, cab- 
bage plants, $1.25 per thousand. Registered 
Duroc-Jersey, Tamworth and Berkshire 
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SORGHUM MACHINERY for sale. Nearly 
ae. Low price. C. B. A., Coleman's Rural 
World. 


lished for free distribution. George P. Kim- | boars, gilts and pigs. Correspondence in- 
mel, 230 Barrister Building, Washington, | vited. The United Farms, Albany, Ga. 
D. 

MACHINERY. SYRUPS. 





USE GOUGH’S RIBBON CANE 8YRUP— 
Send 10c postage for sample. Olay peas for 
sale. Joe X. Gough, Ellisville, Miss. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Tnveatine for 
Profit. It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who cn been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
er of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial ow published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2°200. Write now and I'll 
send it six months free. H. lL. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


TOBACCO. 
es chewing and smoking tobacco, four 





ee 














Borax Washing Powder in own 
money required. W. Ward Co:, 214 Tasti- 





tute PL, Chicago, 


years old. Send stamps for free samples. W. 


doughnut 
separator, 
cts.; handy 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALFALFA 





kee Commission 


FIGHTING MODERN Ling Oe The 
book published, 448 pages, 

bound in cleth. Prepaid by HF 75e. Sat 
isfaction guaran or mondéy refunded 
Send for full description. Postal Book Co,, 





. i<a 





Patesville, Ky. 





ONLY 15 CTS. by parcel post, biscuit and 
cutter combined, 15 cts. EB 

10 cts.; kettle spoon holder, 

6 trainer, 10 cts.; wonder m 





L Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tennesseee, 


polishing Toth, 


25 cts. Fore Distributing 
6823 Florissant Ave., St. Louls, Ma, 
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: ADLER’S Famous ae mun ai 


| 


No Money Down a 
FREE Trial Offer \@ 


mand 
There’s Nothing 
To Pay For But Quality 


My Original Direct-from-Factory-to-Home—Not OneCent In Advance~ dy 
Free 30 Days’ Trial—Nothing to pay for but Quality—Easy Payment Plan , 
—Revolutionizes Piano and Organ Selling— Absolutely Wipes Out Middle- : 
men—Banishes ALL Competition—Resulting in the Most Successful Nation- 
Wide Sale of Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. 


Read Every Word of My Remarkable Money Saving Plan 


You’ve heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless had all kinds of propositions put up to you—but here is the fairest 
squarest, most liberal offer ever thought out by any organ maker. Read it! I am the man who made the ‘-Adler”’ a household 
word; more than 90,000 of these famous instruments are now in the homes of the people—and when I say there’s nothing to pay for 

but quality when you buy one of my World Famed Adler Organs— Winners of the highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—also win- 
ners of Gold Medal at National Conservation, Knoxville, Tenn., 1913—it means a whole lot to_you—to tee geomet book—in long 
years of continued service and the satisfaction of the sweetest music ever heard by humanears. It means k Bottom prices. 


I Save You All “In-Between” Profits Easy Payments—No Burden To You 


© I - and _ save “¢ os pocumee I - ae a the ane san Adee No Interest to Pay—No Collectors to Bother You 

Tgan Factory (greatestin existence) atlowest wholesale factory prices. 6 

Adier Plan thoroughly wrecks organ prices, absolutely sponging out all “ie 14.94 AG tone to oma a World Famed Adler Organ, Tie payments ate oO 

SeoWUSH,* CHER, SADNESS PEON Fou pay Om ther Organs. jemall you will hardly miss them, and I charge no interest on deferred payments, 
{ter you have decided to keep my World Famed Adler Crgan you can pay. 


s A 
FREE m4 O Days’ i rial once a month—every three months or every six months. Ask about our easy 
Payment Plan for those who depend upon their crops for income. 
I will ship you any World Famed Adler Organ you may select from m 
new, big organ book, for an absolutely free playing test—yes, keep ita who The Adler 50 Year Guarantee 


month free—if it does not prove all [ claim—just ship it back to me—I will pay 
freight both ways and your trial doesn’t cost a a single penny. trot is the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever pat on any musical ine 
ment—and is beyond a oubt the crowning c ax of the most liberal offer 
And Then A 365 Days Approval Test ever made by a responsible organ mandiactager. 
—and your money back if my World Famed Adler Organ has not held up very World Famed Adler Organ sold is accompanied by our 50 year 
to every claim I make for it. Isn't this the squarest offer youeverheard of? Legal Guarantee Bond. The Adler Guarantee is backed by the Adler 
Capital and Resources of over $1,000,000. 


Send No Money In Advance 

y Send Today For My Free Wonderful 

To prove that this is an ahecheiely free seat, t o> ask yes fo oO B k d M Ss e Pl 

Pay asingle penny in advance, because then I would seem to be é A g 

binding you to some sort of an agreement. I don’t want you to agree rgan oo n oney avin an 
to anything orto pay anything, until you have had a chance to It costs you nothing to find out how much better my World Famed Prize 
thoroughly satisfy yourself that m orld Famed Adler Organ Winning Adler Organs are than the ordinary made-to-sell organs. Just fil) in 
is all that I claim for it—/ willingly take all therisk. My World the coupon below and mail it me. No matter whether you are thinking of 
Famed Adler Organ must sell itself after a free trial in your buying an instrument now or sometime in the future, you will want my big 
home. You're the judge, because itis your money and I can handsomely illustrated Organ Book and to know al! about the fairest, squar- 
not afford to have a single dissatisfied customer. est, most liberal, most convenient Organ buying proposition you ever heard of. 


My Celebrated ADLER Piano Offer 
MedalatNations Lhe Greatest Ever Made By Any Piano Maker 


al Conservation . 
Exposition, Knoxe My Celebrated Adler Piano is better than pianos that sell for double the money. IL let you have your 
ville, Tenn.,1913 piano on exactly the same plan as the Adler Organ—30days’ free trial—all the time you want in which 
to ter rags Ey at the end ofa wes if the piano is not exactly as represented. 
he longest guarantee given by any other maker of pianos is 12 years—lees than half 
25-Year Guarantee my guarantee. Nearly all the others guarantee for only 10 years. Remember my 
guarantee is for a quarter of a century. The heayily constructed back frame of my Celebrated Adler Piano is built to 
withstand a constant strain of 20tons. I guarantee this! That's one reason why my piano—by actual test—stays in tune 
longer than pianos for which the dealers charge twice the price. I guarantee this also. 


ae FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
=—=4 CYRUS L. ADLER, President 


a , 
—_ Adler Manufacturing Co 
F ! 5304 W. Chestnut Street, pricy aed SBHRE 


Ss 


Not One Red Cent ¢ a ; 
In Advance! Sees ia Crus 2 ise, Pres., 3 
All the time you want j . 5304 Chatedt he Lasiehc ibe. * 
in which to pay! Make a cross in the square for organs— Be 
yt cenneces oe, Poel 522 : Tf = or piance—oe both Or write your pam@ | 
when you can’t pay r : 0 ? Re ; et an dress on a pos ome letter,” 
50-year guarantee ‘Qe POM“ itcrature, Don't enclose any stamp 4 
on Adler Organs! ye at aris sea S I pay all charges. Write plainly. 
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De 2° 
25-year guarantee Ase rs e (A I Organ Book, Pont pees tear 
on Adler Pianos! - ‘Phe o¥ Cy scien CE] te., on your pianos 
I give you— From Factory W i 
sii x before you buy, To Your Home. CZ NAME...... 
Protection when you buy, F LER 
Satisfaction after you buy. Factory Greatest In World. eae 








COUNTY. STATE. .scsscseessee : 
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